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session at Atlantic City, N.J., during the past 

week. The experiment of a meeting at this 

place was made with some doubt and hesita- 
tion; but, by co-ordination of the weather, the attractions 
of the place, the cheerfulness and enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates, the large additional attendance of those not ac- 
credited to represent their churches, the manifest good 
will and enthusiasm of the assemblage, and the faithful 
attention to the work of the Conference, the meeting 
was a great success. Attending Conferences since the 
second meeting at Syracuse, the present writer has never 
known a more spontaneous and general expression of 
satisfaction with the Conference than that which ac- 
companied this session and followed its close. We 
have already begun the publication of the papers read 
before the Conference, which together with the proceed- 
ings will be published in order as soon as they can be 
obtained. When papers fall out of their proper order, 
it will be because we suit ourselves to the convenience of 
the writers. 

Pd 


WHILE the late Conference was not remarkable for 
any great achievements or new departures, it will appear 
in our history, we think, as the sign of an internal growth 
toward union, steadiness of purpose, a deepening of faith, 


and the massing of all our forces for a steady onward 


movement in the direction of progress which our prin- 
ciples indicate. One marked gain was manifest in the 
way in which every interest was held strictly in subjec- 
tion to the common good. There was no distraction 
of attention from the main purpose of the assembly. 
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Each organization represented at the Conference attended 
loyally to its own specific work, and then with equal 
loyalty and heartiness gave itself to the support of the 
general work of the Conference. The attendance at 
the business meetings and all regular sessions of the 
Conference was much more steady and uniform than 
it has been for many years. The Conference has no end 
to serve for its own sake. It exists wholly that it may 
give life and vigor to the other organizations which rep- 
resent the executive activities of our people. The gov- 
ernment of the Conference is flexible. Its power is lodged 
wholly in the delegates, and the officers elected at every 
session have no authority except to carry out the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Conference, and to do this only in 
ways that will give aid and comfort to all who are doing 
the collective work of our churches. 


ad 


THE rules of order at the Conference were admirable. 
They were enforced by the assistant secretaries and 
ushers with strictness and impartiality. The result was 
that, knowing that the bell would be rung a minute be- 
fore the time of each speaker had expired, it did not in 
any case have to be rung a second time. Knowing that 
admission to the hall would be impossible during the 
reading of any paper, the delegates were either in their 
seats before it began or, without murmuring, consented 
to wait until the doors were open. ‘The result of this 
rule was that in perfect quiet, and in the good order which 
attends the service in a church, the delegates in all parts 
of the house listened with comfort, undistracted by the 
noise of thoughtless people in the rear of the hall. If 
a few were disturbed, the many rejoiced. On all sides 
were head mutual congratulations because of the strength 
and solidity of these meetings, and the confident expres- 
sion of the hope that out of its twentieth session will 
come the impulse to make the twenty-first session and 
fortieth year of the Conference, in 1905, a memorable 
one in its history. 

ae 


A MINISTERS’ meeting was held at Atlantic City in 
connection with the late Conference, at which there 
was much lively intercourse and exchange of ideas. Many 
subjects were discussed with the utmost good temper. 
Good-natured challenges were thrown out by various 
members, who asked us to define anew the grounds 
of fellowship and our principal beliefs. These things 
were offered mainly to start discussion and get an inter- 
change of ideas; but reporters unacccustomed to our 
free methods and unconventional ways imagined that 
the Unitarian ministers assembled in this meeting were 
on the brink of serious misunderstandings and dis- 
sensions, whereas it was one of the most peaceable meet- 
ings ever held by them. It was appointed in response 
to the demand for a free parliament, and served its pur- 
pose, showing also that it is not desirable to substitute 
‘such meetings for the more orderly and dignified proceed- 
ings of the National Conference. 


wt 


SENATOR HOAR in a recent address states a fact which, 
whether they will or no, the churches will some time 
attend to; namely, that no law, no provision of the Con- 
stitution, not even the Ten Commandments, can be 
enforced and made effective unless the people believe 
in them and maintain them. Nothing but education, 
secular and religious, will bring individuals, communi- 
ties, and commonwealths to the right disposition of 
mind, and to the adoption of right measures in regard 
to civil service, the political rights of colored men, native 
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and foreign, to the mutual relations of capital and labor, 
and the many relations of men and women which require 
moral and intellectual action. The truth which ought 
to need no explanation is that in rightly ordered com- 
munities peace, virtue, and prosperity are secured and 
maintained without consciousness of the law and without 
need of it. Right training and the character that results 
are the sure defences of such a community, and noth- 
ing else is. Law is for evil-doers, and the problem of 
society is to lead quickly as many as possible out from 
under the dominion of the law into the state of obedience. 


Ideas and Institutions. 


Organized Unitarianism in America is about eighty 
years old, but it is about forty years since Unitarian 
organizations began to multiply. Still, the first forty 
years were not barren and unfruitful. In those days 
men and women had leisure that they have not now: 
there was time for thought and reflection. It was a 
period marked by the growth of ideas and the expression 
of ideas, in literature, philosophy, and theology. With 
thought and leisure, great souls brooding over the mystery 
of the Infinite, and putting aside the limitations of creeds, 
brought to expression thoughts which are now moving 
and controlling the religious life of the world. Scoffers 
have declared that the first period was one of ideas with- 
out institutions, and that the second period has been one 
of institutions without ideas. The gibe is witty and 
false, as smart sayings are apt to be. The last forty 
years have been marked in our history by the attempt 
to formulate ideas, to make them practicable working 
rules of the individual life and of co-operative effort 
and action. : 

Of course, the danger always is that those who are 
committed to the support of organizations will forget 
the end for which all organizations exist, and make the 
blunder which the rich man makes when he forgets the 
true uses of money. Organizations are machines, merely, 
for the doing of work. They are labor-saving contri- 
vances. The more perfect they are, the greater the 
saving of human toil and care. Good machinery is the 
characteristic mark of this era of economic progress, 
which has done in a generation what the human race 
in thousands of years before could not bring to pass. 
The danger is always present (and no one knows it better 
than the writer of these words who has felt the full force 
of its power), the temptation to be content with the beauty 
of the perfect machine while losing the inspiration of the 
great ideas which suggested its creation. The law of 
progress: is, first, ideas without institutions; then ideas 
with institutions; then, by defect of progress, institu- 
tions taking the place of ideas; followed by a new impulse 
of inspiration and uplifting, with new agencies fit to rep- 
resent and assist the new movements of the spirit. 

We most heartily believe, as the result of our recent 
Conference, the taking counsel together of the repre- 
sentatives of all our forces, the marked increase of affec- 
tionate sympathy and mutual interest, that we are in 
better condition than ever before to justify the impulse 
that called our churches into being, and to make mani- 
fest to the world the beauty, the dignity, and the high 
uses of the spirit. Our ends will be served by the organ- 
izations which are the material garments and outward 
expression of the life within. We are coming now to 
the place where we can cease to speak of ‘‘the organiza- 
tions that we represent,’ and lay more stress upon the 
ideas, the purposes, the aspirations which are represented 
by our organizations. We are all subordinate in a sense 
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to the institutions which we support and which support 
us. We are all the servants of the churches and of the 
people; but, above all, we are servants of the truth. On 
every hand we hear new protestations of confidence in 
our mission, loyalty to our cause, and hope for a bright 
future in which, with many fellow-workers in other 
households of faith, we shall not merely rejoice in our 
liberty, but make it the occasion and opportunity for 
abounding life. We are getting ready to do things, 
great things, we believe; and yet we remember that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the things that he possesses 
nor in the things even that he does, but in the truth which 
animates him, the righteousness that inspires him, and 
the influence which proceeds from him. 


What They did Not Do at the Conference. 


[One of our editorial writers has sent in some remarks 
upon the late Conference which do not accord with the 
opinions expressed in the foregoing editorial. In the in- 
terest of liberty, and to give our readers different views 
of important matters which concern us all, we give it 
place. Eprror.] 


The recent Conference at Atlantic City was in many 
respects delightful. There were a thousand or more ex- 
cellent and happy people, who came from beautiful homes 
the like of which could hardly have been possible in all 
the history of this planet till within a few decades. If 
heaven is better than the society of such people, what a 
joyous place it must be! These people listened to various 
addresses touching great subjects. The addresses were on 
a high level of thought. They were spoken by eminent 
leaders of a movement in religion which is fondly believed 
to be the freest and most progressive of all the expres- 
sions of religious life since history began. The centuries 
have indeed waited for the possibility of this peculiar 
form of religion, so reasonable and natural, so spiritual 
and uplifting, so ethical and practical. Could there be 
anything lacking in this great happy meeting? 

It is significant that the Conference met in a town 
where few, if any, of its inhabitants could have ever heard 
of the existence of this type of religion. It is improbable 
that any body of religious people could have met at At- 
lantic City and have made so small a ripple upon the sur- 
face of the life of the town as the Unitarians made. Would 
any other body have been content merely to meet and go 
away again, without even trying to give its message to 
the townspeople? Would it not have been worth while 
to cover the town with placards of invitation to attend at 
least one free meeting, and hear about this noble religion, 
even if the delegates had been obliged to vacate their 
seats and go out to walk on the beach? 

It is significant, also, that the Conference met and ad- 
journed without giving utterance to any definite and in- 
spiring conviction upon one of the great pressing, practi- 
cal problems which to-day confront humanity. Men and 
women came from, or through, great cities, like New York 
and Philadelphia, without catching a glimpse of the vast 
issues of life and death which these cities present. The 
tone of the meetings was that of an easy, comfortable 
optimism, which assumed that the struggle of the world 
with barbarism was over, and that men generally were as 
respectable, prosperous, and civilized as were the thousand 
asterice who frequented the corridors of the Hotel Ru- 

olf. 

Reference was once or twice made to the fact that thou- 
sands of people of the newer immigration—Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Italians, and others—are drifting away from the 
religion of their childhood and losing all faith. ‘The Con- 
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ference was pleased to think that we have exactly the kind 
of religion for such wayfarers and stragglers, but no one 
proposed to do anything with the actual problem of reach- 
ing these people. Not even the president of the Unitarian 
Association seemed to expect that any one would seri- 
ously contemplate a subject which called for ten thou- 
sand dollars, to begin with. 

The Conference heard with genial hospitality the elo- 
quent words of two men who represented the struggles 
of ten millions of negroes for enlightenment. The Con- 
ference heard: did it, however, take any pains to make it 
easier for such devoted men to get help to carry on their 
most patriotic work in behalf of all of us? Where was 
the hearty, united voice of commendation for these 
workers, or for our own Mr. Dillingham down at Calhoun? 
Where was the desire to invest strength in advance move- 
ments of the same sort, such as actually offer themselves 
to us? 

There was a special and well-attended meeting.of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. It is significant that this 
had to be a special meeting. How many people suppose 
that a church is, by its characteristic nature, a temper- 
ance society? Quite progressive Unitarians often fail to 
see this. The two speakers brought distinct and very in- 
teresting contributions to the subject. The subject itself 
is one of the most perplexing which civilized men in every 
land are grappling with. The Conference had no word to 
utter, even by way of sympathy, with those who are 
trying to render help to their fellows in solving a prob- 
lem which to-day costs the people of the United States 
alone at least a billion dollars. Few of the officers of 
the Conference, or of the ministers and delegates of our 
wealthiest churches, found time to attend the temperance 
meeting. 

Our country was probably never so seriously threatened 
with class strife and bitterness. There were never so 
many men in our land who doubt the ideals of brother- 
hood and democracy. We say that we hold to ‘‘the re- 
ligion of Jesus,” that radical democrat, ‘‘great friend to 
all the sons of men.’’ How was it, then, that the Con- 
ference failed to say a hearty word to help even its own 
people believe that our religion is more democratic than 
any other body which meets behind closed doors, and 
rents or sells shares in its property? The great world 
puts all churches on trial just now. What are they worth 
in terms of human welfare and betterment? Did the 
Conference see that, in such a time, we must not only 
mean well, generously, hospitably, democratically, but 
we must also go forward in new forms of object-lessons 
to make this good feeling of ours obvious? 

The Conference met in the course of a year when the 
“Christian ”’ nations are spending more for military arma- 
ments over and over again than all which the world raises 
for education and religion. Our own nation has caught 
the idea of being a ‘‘ world-power’’ and of rivalling other 
nations in warships and ‘‘destroyers.’’ The Conference 
professes a form of religion which would replace violence, 
jealousy, and suspicion among nations by the spirit of 
peace and good will. But the Conference did not think 
or care enough to utter itself on this gigantic practical 
subject. It did not breathe as much as a whisper of re- 
monstrance against the policy of spending the children’s 
bread on the apparatus of death! 

We were told with eloquence of what the Church is 
set to do in a community. Dr. Savage claimed that the 
Church is the only institution which exists to create better 
manhood and womanhood. And yet we were sitting 
within an hour’s ride of a city full of churches, whose 
rich and numerous members simply lie down under the 
rule of a gigantic system of public robbery. Not the 
wicked politicians, not the ignorant foreigners, but church 
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members who like to profess in smooth words a ‘‘religion 
of love to God and love to man,”’ are responsible for the 
political dishonesty of the land. Dr. Savage did not need 
a paragraph to prove that the churches, if they were real 
churches, could stop the evil. But no one uttered a note 
of warning or enlightenment to show the enormous differ- 
ence between talking about the ideals of a church and 
doing the kind of work which gives those ideals the slight- 
est value. Will mere church-going, whether to a Roman 
Catholic or a Unitarian church, help re-elect Mayor Low 
in New York? 
Once more, we were told of the need and the opportu- 
nities of young men in our ministry. What is our minis- 
try? What is our message, or gospel, or mission? 
we know? Even the ministers in attendance at this Con- 
ference, in their singularly futile meeting, good-naturedly 
evaded these questions. Do they think that every one 
knows what our churches exist for? The ministers teach 
that life depends upon expression. No religion thrives 
under repression, or in the silence of the timid and cau- 


tious. Do we want chivalrous young people to man our 
churches? We shall never get them by grandiloquent 
promises. ‘‘Be good, and you will be happy.’’ We must 


appeal to their chivalry, and ask hard, daring, and noble 
things of them. As Prof. Palmer says, they must be 
“‘good for something”’ if they want our kind of happiness. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The National Conference. 


It will be generally agreed that our National Con- 
ference has never had a better session than that which 
convened last week at Atlantic City. The new depart- 
ure in place of meeting approved itself. The hotel 
accommodations were ample and convenient, and the 
hall was excellent both for speaking and listening. Out- 
side distractions were unimportant, and the delegates 
were enabled to concentrate attention upon the pur- 
poses of the meeting. The spirit of the delegates was 
friendly and optimistic, and all the public utterances 
were sane and helpful. The council, and particularly 
its chairman and its new secretary, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the efficient management of all the details. 
The programme was well devised, the advertising thor- 
oughly done, and the press reports accurate and suffi- 
cient. Col. Wright presided with equal charm and 
dignity. Except in one or two of the subsidiary meet- 
ings the programme was not too crowded, and the speakers 
almost invariably confined themselves to the allotted 
time. 

Coming direct from the splendid meetings of the Inter- 
national Council in Amsterdam, I confess to-have ex- 
pected that the intellectual level of our National Con- 
ference would fall below that of a meeting which gath- 
ered so many of the representative scholars and leaders 
of religious thought in Europe. My anticipations were 
pleasantly disappointed. I found the same lift at At- 
lantic City that I found at Amsterdam, and the addresses 
were as a rule more practical and no less inspiring. Mr. 
Frothingham’s appeal for a deeper appreciation and 
more resolute and enlightened use of our Congrega- 
tional polity, Mr. Wright’s description of the high privi- 
leges of the country minister, Mr. Simmons’s defence 
of love and self-sacrifice as the moving powers of the 
universe, President Southworth’s clear and fervent 
statement in regard to the training needed by mod- 
ern ministers, and the mingled wit and wisdom in the 
addresses of the two laymen, Mr. Ames and Prof. Tyler, 
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were equal in intellectual vigor and spiritual power to 
anything that we heard in Holland. Doubtless there 
were other addresses as good or better than those I have 
mentioned. My mental digestion has limits, and I 
did not try to go to all the meetings. 

Our Conference is rather an opportunity for fellow- 
ship, for instruction and mutual helpfulness, than for 
the transaction of business; but one very important 
matter of business was accomplished, namely, the re- 
organization of the Fellowship Committee. As I have 
heretofore pointed out in this column, the inadequacy 
of our system of receiving ministers from other commun- 
ions has been an exceedingly weak spot in our denomi- 
national life. The changes in the rules which were made 
by the Conference will add to the efficiency of the 
committee. The final action partook of the nature 
of a compromise, and I do not personally think that the 
amendments were sufficiently far-reaching; but the 
organization of a central committee and the assumption 
of larger responsibility by the different sub-committees 
are important improvements. For this reform we are 
chiefly indebted to the skill and patience of Mr. Horton, 
who originally drafted the amendments, carried them 
through the Fellowship Committee itself, reported them 
to the Conference, again to the Ministers’ Meeting, again 
to the Conference, and finally secured their unanimous 
adoption. 

The most instructive meeting of the Conference was 
the Ministers’ Meeting, held under the guidance of a 
specially appointed steering committee. The signifi- 
cance of this meeting lay in the acquisition of a knowl- 
edge of how not to do things. In the accurate descrip- 
tion of a member of the steering committee the meet- 
ing was ‘‘a colossal fizzle.’”’ By the incompetency of 
this gathering we were instructed that, when we meet 
to talk about everything, we talk about nothing; that, 
when we agree to belong everywhere, we discover that 
we belong nowhere. 

An encouraging feature of the Conference was the 
entire absence, except in the Ministers’ Meeting just 
mentioned, of irrelevant discussion and futile talk. The 
Conference did not try to reform the world by passing 
resolutions. The Business Committee had nothing to 
report upon. Certain admirable enterprises, such as 
the Hale House at Hackley and the Hedge Professor- 
ship at Meadville, were commended to the attention 
and generosity of our people. I think it may be said 
that the characteristics of the Twentieth National Con- 
ference were good judgment and patient pluck. The 
apostolic injunction was fulfilled: ‘‘Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” Ardor and self-restraint were__ 
well mingled. The Conference was marked neither by 
arctic frosts nor torrid heats; but, after all, it is in tem- 
perate zones that the grain ripens that feeds the world. | 

SamueL A. Etor. 


Current Topics. 


Amonc the problems that confronted the President 
upon his return to Washington last Monday after his 
stay at his old home in Oyster Bay, N.Y., was that arising 
out of the activities of some of the enemies of the admin- 
istration among the labor organizations of the country. 
The President had arranged to hold several conferences 
with labor leaders with a view to explaining his exact at- 
titude on the Union Labor issue, as illustrated in his 
firm refusal to remove William A. Miller, a bookbinder’s 
foreman in the government printing-office, at the request 
of a Washington labor organization which had read Miller 
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out of his ranks. Several attempts have been made by 
influential political personages and organizations to con- 
strue Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct in the Miller case as an 
act of hostility to labor, and this impression it is the 
President’s intention to remove by the frank and com- 
plete explanation of his position. 


Sd 


ActING at the urgent request of prominent Jewish citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, President Roosevelt, through Secre- 
tary Hay, recently instructed the United States chargé 
d'affaires in St. Petersburg to investigate the details of 
an anti-Semitic riot which broke out in Gomel, Govern- 
ment of Mohiler, Russia, on September 11, and was re- 
newed for several succeeding days, with a total mortality 
of six Jews and four Christians. At the end of last week 
the embassy at St. Petersburg replied to Secretary Hay 
that no American citizen or American interest had suffered 
because of the disorders. Upon the receipt of that reply 
the State Department announced the end of its official 
interest in the affair. The charge was made, in the Gomel 
incident, that the military and police had openly taken 
the part of the rioters as against the Jews, and had even 
helped the former in the work of sacking the homes of 
some of the wealthier Israelites. These accusations have 
been made mostly by Jews, but the correspondent of the 
_ Associated Press in Gomel confirmed the complaints in 
substance. 

J 


In order to test the validity of action by the State 
Superintendent of Education of New York State, a suit 
has been brought against that official’s department by 
persons in Lima, N.Y., contesting the constitutionality 
of his order prohibiting the wearing of religious garb. by 
teachers in the public schools of that place. The suit is 
designed to upset the validity of a similar prohibition 
throughout the State of New York. It is contended by 
counsel for the two teachers who are complainants against 
the Superintendent of Education that the highest legal 
authority in New York and other States has flatly con- 
tradicted his contentions; that similar decisions have 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and that recently the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois 
frankly admitted that any one who possessed the necessary 
educational qualifications, and was of good moral char- 
acter, was entitled to a certificate to teach school in Illi- 
nois. Roman Catholic authorities in New York State 
make vigorous denial of the charge that the Church is 
seeking to obtain control of the public schools of Lima, 
N.Y., or any other part of the State. The Department 
of Instruction of New York State will defend its case 
vigorously on the ground that it involves the principle 
of the secular character of the public schools. 


a 


A CABINET crisis of extraordinary length was still in 
progress at the beginning of the week in the British capi- 
tal. It arose out of the inability of Premier Balfour to 
fill the places left vacant by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
three associates who recently withdrew from the cabinet. 
The situation has been somewhat complicated by the 
earnest desire of the king that only men of the highest 
fitness shall be selected for the offices that must be filled. 
Students of English constitutional life find in King Ed- 
ward’s unusual activity in the present crisis a striking 
indication of his desire to take as prominent and direct 
a part in the government of the country as constitutional 
limitations will permit him. It is asserted, for instance, 
that the king, much at variance with recent custom, has 
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considered, in consultation with Mr. Balfour, the avail- 
ability of men whom the premier had in mind for the 
completion of the cabinet, and that in several instances 
a selection was nullified by the king’s positive refusal to 
approve the premier’s choice. 


& 


WHILE the powers are still ostensibly engaged in the 
task of enforcing reform in Macedonia, Turkey is devel- 
oping an extraordinary military activity, designed to 
deter the small Slavic States of the Balkan Peninsula 
from any attempt to put a stop to the massacres in Mace- 
donia and the vilayet of Adrianople by main force. _ It is 
asserted that the porte, acting under the advice of a Ger- 
man military expert, has massed 350,000 troops at such 
points as will best facilitate a quick invasion of either 
Bulgaria or Servia, or both. In order to deter Bulgaria 
from any overt act of hostility toward Turkey, the Eu- 
ropean powers, including Austria and Russia, recently 
informed the government of the principality that in the 
event of a war with Turkey the Bulgarians could not 
count upon intervention on the part of Europe. Further- 
more, the principality was informed that the powers were 
unanimous in their adherence to the scheme of reform 
as elaborated in Vienna and St. Petersburg. A similar 
memorandum was forwarded to the Turkish government: 


Brevities. 


It is said that the czar thinks of setting aside the Salic 
law, and making his eldest daughter the legitimate heir 
to the throne. 


Rum is cheap. When a few ‘‘roots and yarbs”’ are 
added to it, it makes a very popular drink with people 
who do not trust physicians or patronize saloons. 


As no one, who had never seen them in growth and 
bloom, could tell the character of flowers by inspection of 
their seeds and bulbs, so no one can determine the qual- 
ities of undeveloped races by studying the specimens 
which are to be found in uncivilized countries. 


Rev. R. R. Shippen, in his closing speech at the Con- 
ference, spoke of some of the sons and grandsons of 
Unitarian ministers who had followed in their footsteps. 
He modestly omitted the name of his own son, Eugene R. 
Shippen, who ministers to the church on Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, Mass. 


For nearly a hundred years meetings of Unitarian min- 
isters have usually been held without reporters, and have 
been marked by great freedom of speech, criticism, gen- 
eral and particular, and good humor enough to take out 
the sting. Now and then a reporter peeps into such a 
meeting, and gets the impression that these brethren are 
on the verge of some great upheaval. 


In all our conferences and organizations of every kind 
persons and measures ought to be separated in the minds 
of everybody. If a man proposes a measure and it is 
defeated, nothing has happened to him which can in any 
possible way be construed as a slight. Let every man 
speak from his own centre, act according to his own con- 
victions, press the measures that he thinks desirable, and 
then detach his own personality from the result. 


The Methodist minister who said that Dr. Hale in the 
Methodist Church would be a disgrace to himself and the 
church, said nothing whatever derogatory to Dr. Hale. 
He spoke the simple truth when he said that a minister, 
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believing that which is in direct opposition to the creed 
of any church, is really immoral and a hypocrite when he 
tries to stay where he does not belong and where he could 
not maintain himself if his position were understood. 


Swiss Letter. 


In spirit to-day I am with the English and American 
pilgrims en route for Amsterdam. In the flesh, however, 
I am some six thousand feet high up in Swiss air. The 
breath of the pine woods and great glaciers that surround 
us here at Pontresina on every hand is deliciously sweet 
and cool. Not a cloud flecks the blue. Never did sum- 
mer sun shine with more intense a brightness; and yet 
all this afternoon of August 31 ‘‘pale Cynthia” has looked 
down ghostlike, through the upper sea of rarest atmos- 
phere. The last day of summer here touches perfection. 
It could not be more bright or glorious. It is a carnal 
joy to be alive under these conditions; and the flesh does 
not long to be with the spirit on the way to liberal gath- 
ering of Christians at Amsterdam. 

After the féte of the Assumption at Lucerne, where 
we found that, with the priests, elders, and all the com- 
mon people, the glory of the Mother of God exceeded 
that of her Son (since the Hofkirche was crowded her 
day, and all that music could render was used in her 
praise; while on Sunday, her Son’s day, the worshippers 
were scantier far, and only the ordinary routine of Sun- 
day worship was observed), we used our magic tickets 
to take us through to the Italian side of the Alps. We 
entered the train at Lucerne, where it had rained, deter- 
mined not to leave it until we arrived at sunshine. We 
ran up the St. Gotthard through a downpour. We ran 
down the St. Gotthard on the other side through a down- 
pour. On we sped through wind and rain until, just 
before the train reached Lugano, the heavens opened, 
sunshine burst upon us, and we left the train. Most 
beautiful of the Italian lakes, if one excepts the Lake of 
“Orta, is Lugano. Lugano has one hotel, standing high 
above the town, in the midst of a beautiful garden that 
perpetuates the name of ‘‘the Father of his Country,” 
—of the boy who misused his hatchet, and yet, contrary 
to all experience, never told a lie. To Hotel Washington 
we went. It was not the season, and we had its spacious 
rooms and commanding views very much to ourselves. 
In a day or two, three American ladies came; and then 
four younger American ladies, who were a little chagrined 
that the cellar did not contain bottles of unfermented 
grape juice. They ‘‘never drank wine.’ Washington 
seemed to them a little behind the time in this respect. 
Not one of these four knew a word of French, German, 
or Italian, and put us all to their service in regard to all 
the multifarious things it was needful for them to know. 

_ On Sunday we went to the cathedral at the usual hour 
of high mass. Low mass was ending as we entered; 
and a gracious lady, noticing that we were strangers and 
had come for the great service of the day, came to us, 
and said that the ‘‘holy mass’’ was to be in another 
church, not here. This explained in part what we had 
noticed on the great square in front of the cathedral: 
boys in red robes; men in blue robes; great baskets filled 
with red and blue robes for other men and boys yet to 
atrive, as well as a dozen crucifixes in gold and silver 
gilt leaning up against buildings hard by, each under 
a silken canopy heavy with its fringe of gold. All this 
told us that something out of the ordinary was at hand. 
We thought that, when all these in special array had 
arrived, a procession would be formed. But no. In 
groups of twos and tens, or other number, these members 
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of some fraternity began to go off down the steep city 
streets. We followed the lead of a stalwart fellow, who 
carried a crucifix,—followed him down and in and around 
until at last we came to a large church, gayly decorated 
with crimson banners, and on the front of which were 
displayed a hundred or more pictures of ‘‘famous men 
honored in their generation,” but certainly not to be 
praised for any light or beauty of countenance. Soon 
the great bells began to play from over our head,—sweet, 
silvery-toned bells, such as one never hears from the 
brazen and harshly clanging bell-metal of England. 
Remarking this to an American lady, she replied: ‘‘No, 
nor in New England, either. Our New England bells 
have too much of the old Puritan in their composition. 
They’ve a most conscientious appeal to the ear. You 
can never be quite happy unless you go when they call.” 
But these bells made music. We entered, found chairs 
just in front of the altar, and waited while all things were 
made ready for the special service to begin. We had 
not long to wait. Singing some sacred song of their own, 
came a long procession of the boys and men we had seen,— 
very common-looking men and boys, not the learned, 
wealthy, and respectable citizens of Lugano by any 
means, but inept, unskilled, with little intelligence in 
their faces. As they came up the nave, they bore some 
hero, some human semblance, in whose name they were 
associated, and whose memory to-day they honored. 
We could not tell who he was. His image was about 
three feet high on a platform ablaze with candles. He 
wore his cap, was dressed in a tunic, looked youthful, 
and was not at all the conventional saint of Rome. By 
his side stood his dog, with what appeared to be a 
cake or bit of bread in its mouth. They placed their hero 
before a side altar, as they advanced; and beside it de- 
posited a gorgeous bouquet, or bank, of flowers. Still 
singing, they continued up quite to the high altar, mounted 
its steps, and disappeared behind it into a place pre- 
pared for them. Then the high mass began. It was 
an interesting illustration of the wisdom Rome displays 
in sanctioning and in giving to associations as this as 
much religion as serves them. Perhaps this was a guild 
Rome would never have cared to form. But, having 
formed itself in such heads and hearts and hero-worship- 
pers as these, she throws open her great church, and rings 
her joyous bells, and gives her costliest offices with bene- 
diction. Ideas and doctrines are nothing to such boys 
and men as these. And yet they are not apart from 
religious usage and sentiment, as the same class usually 
is in Protestant places, unless some Salvation Army 
corps be there. Our Protestant usages need humaniz- 
ing, reforming, quite as much as those of Rome ever did. 
Not defective in just the same way; and yet is just as 
defective. 

It will be very interesting to read the sayings and 
doings at Amsterdam. Our papers can give us all that 
is best of them. But we are aware, with regret, that 
they cannot give us the handshakes and faces of our 
friends. Not to have met Bowie, Pritchard, and other 
of our London friends, especially De la Faille of the 
old Austin Friars’ Dutch Church, who has come out 
into as full a liberty as any Unitarian ever enjoyed,— 
an earnest young minister with his life all before him,— 
is a distinct disappointment. Not to have met Wendte, 
with high-pressure mental engine, and Eliot, and others 
from the land of lynchings and combines and the Phil- 
ippine entanglement, is another disappointment as great. 
But in this world one has to give up this to arrive at that. 
And to have been in this glorious land with wife and 
grandson these four and more weeks is, at least, a 1 
and a delightful consolation for the loss of all that might - 
have been in Holland. Ss. F 
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The National Conference. 


~The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches held its twentieth session in Atlantic City, 
N.J., September 21-24. The following is a detailed report 
of the business proceedings and the addresses immedi- 
ately relating to them. Some of the more formal addresses 
have already been published in our issue of last week. 
Others will appear in this and succeeding issues. 


MonpDay EVENING, 

At 8 P.M. services of worship were held in the Casino 
at the head of the Steel Pier, in which all the sessions 
of the Conference were held. ‘The sermon was delivered 
by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, N.Y. 


‘TUESDAY MORNING. 


A religious service was conducted in the hall of the 
Rudolf Hotel by Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston, Mass. 

At 9.30 the Conference was called to order by the 
president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who introduced Hon. 
Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic City. 


The Mayor’s Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is an oppor- 
tunity for me to see the difference between various dele- 
gations that come to Atlantic City. And I cannot help 
but think of these words, ‘‘How good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ I want 
to congratulate Atlantic City upon receiving a delegation 
like this. I want to congratulate ourselves, too, in hav- 
ing the weather conditions as they are to-day. It is some- 
times asked of the mayor why it is that such weather 
conditions exist in Atlantic City, especially while we are 
holding conventions. This question has not been asked 
me to-day, but I have prayed for this weather for your 
sake. I understand this is your twentieth convention, 
that you have passed a score of years in this good work, 
and that you are here to-day to determine and to learn 
something better, perhaps, than you have ever known. 
We are glad that you have selected this place to do it. 
All the way from the Pacific to the Atlantic I under- 
stand your delegates have come to this shore, not only 
for the purpose of being together with each other here, 
but to see and to know whether the water is salt here 
as it is in the Pacific. I trust that this will be a profitable 
meeting to your organization, and I want to say that 
Atlantic City extends to you a hearty welcome,—not 
only a welcome, but the freedom of the city. We want 
you to enjoy all that there is to be seen here, and we 
know that, when you are selecting a place some time 
in the near future, you will not forget that the latchstring 
of Atlantic City hangs outside. [Applause]. 


The PRESIDENT.—Your Honor, on behalf of the dele- 

gates assembled here I wish to thank you for your cor- 
dial welcome to Atlantic City, and I wish to thank you 
furthermore for having the foresight of getting up your 
storm last week. [Laughter]. It was a consideration we 
hardly expected. And, as we are meeting in conjunc- 
tion with another denomination which needs more water 
than we do, it was especially kind not to postpone it. 
{Laughter.] Wealso thank you for the freedom of the 
city, and, should any of our unruly members need your 
P tion, we are sure they will receive it. I thank 
you, Mr. Mayor, for your kindness. 
- I propose to speak to you briefly this morning on 
ere ppeeenees of the feromt tw pctical, Relig- 
ion.” [This address appeared in the Christian Register, 
September 24.] 
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On motion of Rev. Walter F. Greenman, the follow- 
ing assistant secretaries were elected: Rev. William 
Channing Brown, Rev. Ernest Charles Smith, Frank 
H: Burt, William T. Salter. 

On motion the following ushers were elected: W. L. 
Walsh, H. S. Mitchell, W. S. Nichols, L. M. Greenman. 

Resolutions concerning the conduct of business were 
presented by Mr. Richard C. Humphreys of Boston :— 


Voted, That the officers of the Conference be seated and vote 
with other members of the body. 

Voted, That the committees usually appointed be now appointed 
by the chair,—a Committee on Credentials of five persons, a Com- 
mittee on Nominations of five persons, and a Business Committee 
of ten persons,—to which all resolutions offered should be referred 
without debate. 


The following committees were appointed :— 

Committee on Credentials: Prescott Keyes, Rev. C. J. 
Staples, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Rev. Hobart Clark, Rev. 
W. Channing Brown; Commitice on Business: Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, Fisher A. Baker, Samuel R. Bond, 
Miss Emma C. Low, Rev. Charles E. St. John, W. T. 
Crandall, Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Edward Marsh, S. W. 
Fay, Rev. R. W. Boynton; Committee on Nominations: 
Charles W. Ames, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Henry Pick- 
ering, Rev. Frederic Hinckley, Mrs. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham. 


Voted, That the Committee on Business shall report on every 
subject referred to. 

Voted, That the programme be carried out as prepared, except 
when modified by the Business Committee. 


The report of the council was read by the chairman, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 

The president next introduced Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian Association. 


Rev. Dr. Exior.—It is a great pleasure to me, Mr. 
President, to renew on this platform our former rela- 
tions, and to pay my respects to my honored chief. Thirty- 
nine years ago, sir, to-day you were the young soldier 
in the army of national unity at the battle of Fisher’s 
Hill, and ever since you have been one of our leaders,— 
a leader of the forces of civic righteousness and religious 
unity; and we are glad indeed to line up again to your 
guiding. [Applause.] [Dr. Eliot’s address appeared in 
the Christian Register of September 24.] 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, secretary of the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance, addressed the Conference; and a report 
of the International Council of Unitarian Churches was 
presented by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary. 


Southern Education. 


The president then announced that thirty minutes 
would be given to the representatives of Southern ed- 
ucational institutions, and introduced Mr. Taylor of 
Tuskegee, who was received with applause. 


Ropert W. Taytor.—In nearly every part of the 
civilized world white men are asking themselves, ‘‘How 
shall we solve the problem growing out of the presence 
of dark-skinned races?” In this country the misan- 
thrope proposes extermination; the visionary, coloniza- 
tion; the brave and practical, education. Were it pos- 
sible, I do not believe there is meanness*enough in the 
world to accomplish the former: I do believe there is 
goodness enough in the hearts of men to help con- 
summate the latter. This is an age of social sympathy, 
an age when men were never less inclined to act upon 
the brutal principle that one’s elevation is conditioned 
by another’s degradation. And from William Lloyd 
Garrison, the effective agitator, to Charles William Eliot, 
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America’s foremost educator [applause], from William 
Ellery Channing, the great preacher, to Edward Everett 
Hale, humanity’s friend and teacher, the Unitarians have 
been among the first to accept this fundamental truth. 
We are not here to remind you of it lest you forget and 
ally yourselves with those who would adopt the short- 
sighted policy of oppression and repression, but to 
tell you of that work to the success of which you have 
contributed so largely. 

The presiding genius of this work is Booker Washing- 
ton. It was he whose tuition was paid by*a good Uni- 
tarian when he was a struggling student at Hampton. 
It was he who came to you a few years later, crowned 
with a mission and his tongue aflame with a message,— 
a message that was charged with eloquence, saturated 
with wisdom, and throbbing with sincerity. ‘That mes- 
sage fell upon willing ears and touched sympathetic 
hearts, because you knew, as did he, that ignorance 
solves no problems, rights no wrongs, exalts no civili- 
zation, saves no race. 

Through the help and encouragement which you and 
others have given Dr. Washington, what has he accom- 
plished in twenty-two years? The Tuskegee Institute 
is the answer. It is a city set on a hili, that cannot be 
hid. But the 2,300 acres of land it covers, the 62 build- 
ings it owns, the 34 different industries that are there 
taught, the 1,500 students that attend it yearly, but faintly 
measure its true worth. Its deeper and most significant 
meaning lies in the spiritual force that emanates from 
that institution,—a force that is silent, subtile, irresisti- 
ble, born of toil, of struggle, of sacrifice. This is the force 
that more than six thousand men and women who have 
gone out from Tuskegee during the last twenty years 
are applying to their lever of enthusiasm for the social 
and economic uplift of their benighted brethren in every 
State in the South. [Applause.] Of the far-reaching 
results of their work who can be sure? Of the many lives 
that they are blessing and helping who can tell? 

One word more. Much has been said, my friends, about 
the criminality of the negro. ‘‘He forms only 12 per 
cent. of the population, but contributes 30 per cent. 
of the crime,” gloatingly cries his critic. May it not 
also be pertinent for me to remark that, though he stands 
for 46 per cent. of the illiteracy, he contributes only 30 
per cent. of the crime? The criminal negro is the victim 
of a web of circumstances not wholly of his own weaving. 
He belongs not to that class of men and women whose 
lives have been touched by our educational institution. 
Think of it. Though more than six thousand men and 
women have gone out from Tuskegee, not one, so far as 
we know, has been called to the bar of justice to answer 
for crime! My friends, in the end school-houses are 
cheaper than jails. [Applause.] Education costs less 
than degradation. 

This is the message I bring you from that race whose 
dearest hope, whose fondest dream, is to know some- 
thing, to do something, to be something. We know 
that we are in darkness, so we call most pathetically 
for light. We know that we are weak, so we are trying 
to gather strength. We know that we are down, but 
we are struggling to rise; and rise we shall and will, for 
God has decreed it, the stars in their courses declare it, 
and, with institutions in which leaders may be trained 
to properly guide and stimulate our native force, no 
power on earth can stay it. [Applause.] 


The president then presented Mr. William E. Benson-of 
Kowaliga, Ala. 


Wi.11aM E. BENSON. —My friends, six years ago, at Sar- 


atoga, you gave me five minutes to tell what I was about 
to do in my little country community, Kowaliga, Ala. 
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To-day I want to tell you what I have done. I told you 
then how, after I had graduated from Howard Univer- 
sity in 1896, I returned to my home in the hills of Eastern 
Alabama, sixteen miles from any railroad, and settled. 
down in business. Instead of settling myself to money- 
making, as I might easily have done, because my father 
is a prosperous cotton planter, and one of the foremost 
business men of that region, I said, ‘‘These people who 
are around me are to be not only my patrons in business 
affairs, but my constant associates, and they are to form 
the intelligent or ignorant community life in which 
I must cast my lot.’’ And so my first effort was directed 
toward placing within reach of the hundreds of boys 
and girls who were growing up around me an opportunity 
to get a good common-school education and to learn how 
to do intelligently the common work of life,—an oppor- 
tunity which they would not be able to have as my 
sisters and I had had. And so we called the people to- 
gether in the little cabin school-house where I had gone 
to school until I was fourteen years old. We drew the 
rough outlines of a two-story building on the little black- 
board on which I had figured so often, and told them we 
wanted to put up this building. Many of them laughed, 
and thought it was impossible. But my father said 
he would give us ten acres of land; and we told the people 
that we knew they didn’t have money to give, but, if 
each one would give so much of labor and material, 
which they had in abundance, we should be able to erect 
our new building. So some went into the woods and 
cut the logs, others hauled them to our mill, some got 
out the shingles for covering, and others the stone for 
the foundation, others made the brick for the chim- 
neys; and in a year after we had begun active work we 
had succeeded in erecting not only a two-story, but to-day 
what is practically a four-story building, with a large 
chapel and eighteen dormitory and recitation rooms. 
[Applause. ] 

We have had in regular attendance over two hundred 
pupils throughout a term of eight months in the year, 
with an average teaching force of from eight to ten compe- 
tent. teachers. We have gradually added three sub- 
stantial buildings, all of our own making. We make 
everything which enters into the erection of a building 
except the windows and nails, because we are sixteen 
miles from any railroad, and it is out of the question 
to have materials shipped to us. 

It was never our purpose to build up a big school here, 
but a good one. And it is very fitting that Mr. Taylor, 
who represents that great institution, Tuskegee, which 
has sent. out so many industrial leaders, should have 
preceded me, just as the higher educational institutions 
for the training of professional teachers, and the indus- 
trial institutions for the training of industrial leaders 
and skilled directors, must precede any substantial 
effort to elevate our race in these back-wood communities 
where the masses of our people live, and where they have 
always got to live, and where they must work out their 
own salvation. Here we are trying to apply what Fisk 
and Howard and Atlanta Universities and Tuskegee and 
Hampton and the schools of that character represent. 
Most of our people can have neither the higher education 
nor the industrial education. What ninety-nine out of 
a hundred need is a judicious mixture of the two,— 
a common-school education along with practical in- 
dustrial training. So we do not lose any time in trying 
to teach Greek and Latin, which the older schools can 
teach better than we, nor in teaching our girls:-how to_ 
make oyster patties and chicken croquettes, which they — 
can never make for themselves; but we do teach—very. 
successfully teach—them how to cook good digestible 
meals out of the corn meal and bacon which they do have. 
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In the next place, our institution is a religious centre. 
We are trying to get hold of the young people. Our 
school is gradually teaching our boys and girls that re- 
ligion is not a thing to be merely shouted off on Sundays, 
and that they cannot do wrong things all the week, and 
come to the churches on Sundays, and pray a long prayer, 
and go out as good as anybody, but that they must live 
religion in their every-day lives. And I will tell you, 
my friends, no one not born and brought up among those 
conditions can realize the far-reaching influence which 
the school has had on the life of that community. 

Briefly, our school is also a business centre. We are 
trying to teach our people not only how to work, but how 
to put to the best advantage what they work for. If 
you will pardon this personal reference, my father, who 
was a slave, and who the first year of his life as a free man 
worked for $10 a month, at the end of the year had 
saved $100. He came back to the plantation on which 
he was owned as a slave, which at that time had passed 
into other hands, and bought on credit 160 acres of land. 
By hard work and honest methods he is to-day counted 
among the foremost business men of our county. He 
is undoubtedly the largest land-owner of the negro race 
in the South. He has given all his children a good edu- 
cation, and paid for it himself. He has the respect of 
the best white men of that region who know him. In 
other words, he is a man who has worked out his own 
salvation and solved his problem. [Applause.] 

Now the problem is clear to us. This is what masses 
of our race must do. They may not do it on such a large 
seale, but it is possible, given a fair chance, for them to 
do it in an equally effective way. : 

The Women’s Alliance has helped us from time to time, 
and I may say that the largest amount of our collec- 
tions come from the people of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. I believe this is almost one of your schools, 
because you gave us our first start. The year that I 
spoke to you in Saratoga was within the first two months 
after this work had begun, and it was there that I got 
my first substantial help and inspiration. We have 
received several barrels of clothing from time to time, 
and I wish to tell you how we dispose of them to illustrate 
the business way in which we are trying to deal with our 
people. A gentleman from Haverhill, Mass., who vis- 
ited us in the early days of our school, went back to his 
home, and sent us down some mismated and otherwise 
injured shoes from his factory. The people all said, 
‘‘Now we are going to have a good time,” as they ex- 
pected us to open up the barrels, and send each of them 
away with some of the contents. To tell the truth, 
it was my first impulse to do this. But I know to what 
an extent, as a business man, we ought to encourage our 
people to help themselves. So I marked a pair of shoes 
for 25 cents and a coat for 50 cents, etc., and told the 
people that we should charge a small nominal fee for 
each article of clothing, in order to get money to 
help on our building. We realized for those two bar- 
rels of clothes $28.05. I never knew the real good of 
this until a week afterward, when the circus came to a 
neighboring town, and a woman came to me to borrow 
25 cents; and she said to me after much talking, ‘‘Oh, 
if I hadn’t bought that old jacket last week, I would 
have been able to go to the circus without borrowing 
this money.” [Laughter.] That gave me a pointer. 
I saw then that we had got for the barrels the nickels 


‘and dimes that they would actually have thrown away. 


So I began to write for barrels: I wrote to the Women’s 
Alliance, and I wrote to Sunday-schools, and I wrote 
to the young people’s societies, and I said, ‘‘Send us 
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barrels: our people down here are dying for want of bar- 
rels!” [Laughter.] And they have sent us many bar- 
rels, and since that time we have turned into the treasury 
of our school over $4,000 [applause], money which would 
have gone entirely out of the community into the hands 
of circus managers and excursionists and book agents 
and gold eye-glass pedlers and that class of men [laughter] 
who swarm through the country persuading our people 
to spend their small money savings. They have not only 
sent us barrels, but they have sent us a goodly sprinkling 
of stovepipe hats, which we have sold to the country 
parsons, and which bring good, steady prices. 

My friends, we have here the material for a work dis- 
tinctively our own, which will not in any way infringe 
upon the work of any of the large schools. We are too 
far separated from them. Although we are not more than 


‘forty miles from Tuskegee or the same distance from 


Montgomery, Ala., it takes us longer to go from either 
place to our school than it does from here to Boston. 
So we are really as far apart in civilization as we are 
in transportation. Now we have to support each year 
from eight to ten teachers. The regular income which 
we can depend upon amounts to only about $1,000. We 
get $275 of this from the State. It takes practically 
$6,000 to support our school. The other $5,000 we must 
raise, and I have come here to ask you if you would not 
pledge the $5,000 which we need to pay our ten teachers 
and give our people a chance to work out their own sal- 
vation, and let me stay there at home and devote my 
time and energy to the developing of that community. 
And I am going to place it before the charitably-minded 
people of this audience to say whether or not that shall 
be or shall not be. I think that Mr. Greenman, your 
secretary, would be glad to direct any pledges which 
might be sent, so that they would reach us. I thank 
you very much for this opportunity to present my work. 
[Applause.] 


The PrEsIDENT.—While on the subject of Southern 
educational institutions, let me call your attention to the 
existence of a little school on the borders of the historic 
battleground of Manassas, which is supported almost 
entirely by Unitarians, and especially by that saintly 
woman, Mrs. Hackley of New York, a school which owns 
its own farm of 125 acres and all its buildings without en- 
cumbrance, and is educating over a hundred young men 
and women. ‘The time has arrived for the introduction 
of new business. The chair will await the pleasure of 
the Conference. 


No business was presented. 


The PrESIDENT.—Let me congratulate the Conference 
on having surpassed any railroad ‘schedules in getting 
in on time and an hour ahead. We stand adjourned 
until to-morrow morning at 9.30. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON? 


A reception to the Conference was held by the officers 
of the Women’s National Alliance in the parlors of the 
Hotel Rudolf, from 5 to 6.30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Devotional service was conducted in the hall of the 
Rudolf by Rev. John M. Wilson, Fall River, Mass. 

The Conference was called to order by. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who announced the general subject as ‘‘Train- 
ing for the Ministry.’’ The first address was given by 
President Southworth of Meadville Seminary, on ‘‘The 
Ministers the Seminaries aim to produce.” Prof. John 
M. Tyler of Amherst College read a paper on ‘‘The Min- 
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isters Needed,” followed by Mr. Charles W. Ames of St. 
Paul, Minn., who spoke on the same subject. The presi- 
dent announced that the question was open for general 
discussion, and Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. F. J. Gauld, 
Rev. Eugene Shippen, and Rev. Charles G. Ames spoke 
briefly. 


=~ 


Retiring Allowances. 


The president called for the report of the committee 
on Retiring Allowances. It was presented by Dr. S. A. 
Eliot as the statement of the chairman of the committee, 
Rev. Austin Garver of Worcester, Mass., not as a report 
from the committee. 


The question of providing in a more adequate way for 
the needs of the older ministers of our fellowship has been 
before our body for nearly two years. 
1903, the directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion took the first definite step forward by appointing 
a committee ‘‘to consider and report upon the feasibil- 
ity of a fund for retiring allowances for aged ministers.” 

At the annual meeting in May, 1903, this committee 
made an extended report, pointing out the need of ac- 
tion in this direction, the inadequacy of the present 
methods, and recommending that a fund of $100,000 
be raised to aid in securing life insurance in some estab- 
lished company. Action on this report was deferred 
one year. In the mean time it was to be submitted to 
the various ministerial associations for their considera- 
tion. 

It was approved by these associations, with the excep- 
tion of the Worcester Association, which considered the 
proposed plan defective in that it would not apply to 
all our ministers, and the smallest benefit from the fund 
would be derived by those whom it was most desirable 
to help. The Worcester ministers outlined a plan on 
the principle of mutual benefit societies, involving the 
payment of annual assessments. This was sent to all 
the ministers of the denomination, and also to the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen. 
The interest which it elicited led to the calling of a meet- 
ing in Channing Hall during Anniversary Week for its 
further consideration. At this meeting the whole ques- 
tion of ministerial relief was referred to a committee 
consisting of Rev. Austin S. Garver, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
and Rev. George W. Kent. And, when the original 
report of the previous year was brought before the an- 
nual meeting of .the American Unitarian Association 
in May of the present year, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That the various schemes of ministerial relief and old 
age pensions, as submitted by the Worcester Ministerial Associa- 
tion and the special committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, be referred to a committee consisting of Rev. Messrs. A. S. 
Garver, S. A. Eliot, and G. W. Kent, who are hereby empowered 
to confer with the officers of the Society for the Relief of Aged 
and Destitute Clergymen, and report their joint conclusions to the 
next session of the Unitarian National Conference. 


So much for the history of the movement which is 
recited here to show the steps that have led up to the 
present report, and to indicate the wide-spread interest 
which the agitation of the subject has awakened. 

A conference was held with the officers of the Society 
for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, June 15, at which the 
different plans were considered. It was the feeling that 
the only plan which could be effectively operated and 
which would meet the needs of the whole situation was 
some system of retiring allowances. ‘The officers expressed 
their readiness to co-operate in establishing and carrying 
out such a system, and later appointed a committee ‘‘to 
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consider the possibility of making such changes in the 
methods of the administration of the society as might 
enable it to add to the relief which it now gives some more 
extended and uniform provision for the old age of the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship.” 

It is on the report of this committee that our recom- 
mendations are based, and we therefore quote from it 
the following paragraphs. After setting aside as inex- 
pedient both the insurance and assessment schemes, 
the report states :— 

‘“We have therefore ‘confined ourselves to the consid- 
eration of a retiring allowance or pension system by which 
all ministers on reaching a certain age, and after a given 
term of honorable service in the denominational fellow- 
ship, should be entitled to retire from active service upon 
an annual allowance or pension... . 

‘‘Assuming that sixty years is an age at which a min- 
ister may honorably retire from active service, and 
that twenty-five years is the term of service in denomi- 
national fellowship which should entitle him to his re- 
tiring allowance, we find that of the ministers who, ac- 
cording to the Year Book, are no longer in active service, 
twenty-five would be at present entitled without ques- 
tion to retiring allowances. Of the twenty-five other 
ministers no longer in active service who are presumably 
sixty years of age, it is safe to assume that at least fifteen 
have completed twenty-five years of service in the de- 
nomination. We have thus forty persons to whom an 
allowance of, say, four hundred dollars is to be paid,— 
a total of sixteen thousand dollars.” 

Toward meeting this amount the society would set 
apart five thousand dollars of its present annual income, 
leaving at least ten thousand dollars to be procured from 
some other source. 

The report then concludes with the following vote, 
which was adopted by the society :— 

‘“‘Considering the conditions which this society must 
meet if it is to undertake such a system of ministerial 
relief, and at the same time recognizing the desirability 
of the establishment of such a system and the advan- 
tage there would be in having all ministerial relief ad- 
ministered by a single society, we recommend that this 
society vote 


‘That it is ready to establish such a system of retir- 


ing allowances as has been outlined, provided that it 
can be assured of an addition to its present income of 
not less than ten thousand dollars, either through an 
addition to its endowment of from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or through annual 
contributions from the churches amounting to ten thou- 
sand dollars.” : 

The case could not be better presented than it is in 
this report, which is the result of painstaking investiga- 
tion. We believe that the system of retiring allowances 
is the best that has been suggested. It is the most com- 
prehensive: it provides for all, though doubtless some 
would not avail themselves of its advantages. It is 
the most easily operated, involving no burdensome de- 
tails or difficult conditions. It is considerate of the 
recipient who is entitled to what he receives in recogni- 
tion of his honorable service. It is the plan which has 
been adopted by Harvard University. And here is a 
society, strong and competent, with an endowment 
that can be used in part for this purpose, which is ready 
and willing to undertake the responsibility of establish- 
ing and administering such a system as has been sug- 
gested. The circumstances are favorable, the time is 


opportune for definite measures to be taken. A great | 
We believe its claims will be heard 
and gladly responded to by men of wealth and by the 


duty is before us. 


churches of our communion. 
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We therefore recommend that a fund of two hundred 
thousand dollars be raised, to be added to the endow- 
ment of the Society for the Relief of Aged and Desti- 
tute Clergymen, for the purpose of establishing a system 
of retiring allowances for Unitarian ministers. 


Dr. Eviot.—If I were to present a minority report, 
it would be that I dissent from the statement that sixty 
years is the proper age for retirement for any. Even 
the United States Army retires at 64, and we all know 
that that is too early. My other objection is that I 
do not wish to indorse an impracticable plan. I believe 
that the solution of our problem is much easier and much 
nearer than anything indicated here. Two hundred 
thousand dollars is practically an impossibility in our 
fellowship, and the adoption of any such report as this 
would seem to me to consign this exceedingly impor- 
tant matter to the limbo of things undone. 

Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR.—I move, Mr. President, 
that this subject be brought before the Conference by 
accepting this as a statement, not a report of a commit- 
tee, that is to be discussed. I have passed the retir- 
ing age of sixty. If that were the age at which I was 
to be retired, I should have been retired seven years ago. 
But I believe that, if this matter were laid before our 
people, two hundred thousand dollars could be raised 
more easily for that than for any other thing that could 
possibly come before us. [Applause.] My reason for 
making that statement is this: Men and women who have 
money to leave in their wills, who have always been shy 
of other things, have said, ‘‘For the sake of my old min- 
ister, the minister of my childhood, I would be glad to 
do something to make it easier for all old ministers when 
they reach the age when they must retire.” This has 
been said to me by people who had money, and I believe 
that it is not only a reasonable expectation, but it is 
something that would be taken up with an enthusiasm 
that would surprise us. [Applause.] 

Mr. SuiceER.—I would like to ask Dr. Eliot, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether there is anything in the constitution of 
the society already organized which prevents the gen- 
eral application of its proposal to ministers of the de- 
nomination. There was an impression that that society 
provided for ministers in Massachusetts alone. Is the 
incorporation in such general terms that it is of univer- 
sal application ? 

Dr. Exviot.—There seems to be no difficulty in the 
charter of the society: it is of universal application. 
The society is a national society in a certain sense. It 
is, however, a close corporation, and personally I can- 
not ask for two hundred thousand dollars for any close 
corporation. It is a little body, self-elected. I hap- 
pen to be a member of the society, so is Mr. Batchelor, 
and we elect one another. I do not believe that Uni- 
tarians are going to intrust at large a sum of money 
to any corporation in whose administration they can- 
not have some voice. 

_ Mr. BatcuEtor.—Mr. President, I am not aware 
of that state of things. I know there is a limited num- 
ber of members, but I am not aware of any change in 
its constitution which prevents any Unitarian minis- 
ter’s being a member of that society. It is a society 
that Dr. Herford worked very hard to build up when he 
was here, and there was a time when all the members— 
and all Unitarian ministers were then invited to be mem- 
bers—paid every year an assessment of five dollars to 
the funds of this society. And I paid for many years 
until the directors said that it was so difficult to collect 
the five-dollar subscription, and there were so many 
indications that we should finally get funds enough 


without it, that they ceased to worry the ministers with 
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that five-dollar subscription. But I do not think there 
is anything to prevent any minister here being a mem- 
ber if he desires. The members elect the directors. 


: Report of Committee on Fellowship. 


The president called for the report of the Committee 
on Fellowship, which was given by Rev. E. A. Horton. 
The objects of the committee were first stated as follows: 

1. To provide an executive committee, which has never 
existed. Certain work was asked of the sub-committees 
which was impossible to perform satisfactorily, scat- 
tered as they are all over the country. 

2. To cut out some of the red tape and to abridge the 
delays which seemed to occur between the investigation 
of a case and the admission of a worthy applicant. 

3. The wiser and closer co-operation of the Fellow- 
ship Committee with the supply sources. Many a man 
has been admitted,—worthy, meritorious,—but he never 
found readily the pathway to pulpit test and supply. 

4. To provide better safeguards against the admission 
of unworthy material. 

5. To place responsibility more clearly upon the sub- 
committees who conduct the investigation with regard 
to applicants. 

The report was then presented in a set of revised and 
reconstructed by-laws, as follows :— 


The Fellowship Committee, elected by the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
under the provision of its constitution and by-laws, 
and acting under the authority of instructions embodied 
in votes passed by the Conference and by the American 
Unitarian Association, shall consist of an executive com- 
mittee of three and five sub-committees. 

The Executive Committee shall have jurisdiction 
over the authorized list of Unitarian ministers published 
in the Year Book of the denomination, co-operating with 
the editor. This committee has power to cause the 
name of any person to be removed from the list when 
it is satisfied that in conduct and character said person 
has become unworthy to continue to hold the office of 
the minister in the Unitarian fellowship. In no case 
shall unfavorable action be taken till a minister has 
had full opportunity to be heard in the matter, a 
review of his case having been submitted to the sub- 
committee of the department which originally admitted 
him. 

The Executive Committee also has power to add to 
the list of ministers the names of those who, coming 
into the Unitarian ministry otherwise than through the 
Harvard Divinity School or the Meadville Theological 
School, are, in its judgment, worthy to be enrolled. All 
churches are hereby warned of the serious danger they 
incur by settling a minister whose name does not appear 
in the authorized list, or who has not received the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee. 

The Executive Committee through its secretary shall 
keep a full and accurate list of admissions, issue cer- 
tificates, and publish the names of approved applicants. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


1. Each sub-committee shall consist of three members. 

2. Applicants for recognition as Unitarian ministers 
are requested to make known their desire to the chair- 
man of the sub-committee having jurisdiction over the 
territory in which they reside. Each sub-committee, 
after thorough investigation, shall report its decision 
together with all material facts in the case to the secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee. 

The applicants who may be accepted by the action 
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of a sub-committee shall be provisionally admitted?for 
the period of six months. Publication of that fact shall 
be made in one or more of our denominational papers 
over the names of the sub-committee which has passed 
on the applicant. At the expiration of the said six months 
he shall be received into full fellowship unless, mean- 
while, the Exectitive eens ee has taken adverse ac- 
tion. 

3. In deciding upon the fitness of a candidate for 
admission to the Unitarian fellowship, the committee 
will be guided above all by such proofs of the moral 
earnestness and integrity of the applicant as may be 
discovered under a careful investigation, and there being 
a probability thatshe will be able to do good work there- 
after. It maysalso take into account the amount and 
kind of pre m that has been made for the work 
of the ministry, and may advise with the candidate as 
to any further course of study that he may seem to re- 
quire. Should he take a ‘special course at Cambridge 
or at Meadville, the certificate of the faculty of either 
of those schools that he is qualified to preach shall be 
received by the committee, and shall entitle him to have 
his name placed upon the lists of ministers, his charac- 
ter being unquestioned. In all cases, however, the com- 
mittee may at its discretion refuse to put the name of 
a student or candidate upon the list of the Year Book 
before he has been regularly settled over a Unitarian 
church. 


By request Mr. Horton explained the difficulties that 
have confronted the Fellowship Committee as previously 
organized and the results which are ie expected froin 
the proposed changes. These were discussed by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. George A. Thayer, Rev. John B. 
Green, Dr. Charles G. Ames, Rev. L. W. Mason, Rev. 
George Batchelor, Rev. J. T. Sunderland. By vote the 
Conference authorized the Nominating Committee to 
bring in nominations for five sub-committees on fellow- 
ship and for an executive committee of three. Recess 
was taken until 7.45 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The Conference met in the Casino Hall at 7.45 p.M., 
President Wright in the chair. Addresses were deliv- 
ered on the general subject, ‘‘The Minister and his Op- 
portunity,” by Rev. William M. Brundage, Albany, 
N.Y., and Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., Montpelier, 
Vt. 

The discussion was continued in addresses, ten minutes 
each, by Rev. John C. Perkins, Portland, Me., Rev. Minot 
O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, treasurer of the Confer- 
ence, stated the need of a collection to help defray the 
expenses of the meetings, and a collection was taken. 
The Conference adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Devotional service was conducted at 9.00 A.M. in the 
Hall of the Rudolf by Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The Conference met in the Casino Hall at 9.30 A.M., 
President Wright in the chair. The following addresses 
were delivered: ‘‘Congregationalism and Religious De- 
velopment,” Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; 
“The Cosmic Roots of Religion,” Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev, Charles F. Dole. Jamaica Plain, Mae spoke 
in discussion. 
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Meadville Theological School. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames offered a resolution indorsing 
the recommendation of the council that $40,000 be raised 
to complete the endowment of the Frederic Henry Hedge 
Scholarship at the Meadville Theological School. 


Dr. Ames.—Mr. President, I am not the custodian of 
any very large money bags, but I have a fine wisdom in 
recommending investment; and I have read some- 
where that there is a blessing on him who plants a tree, 
knowing that future generations will reap the fruit of 
it. I believe the dollars which this resolution recommends 
we should place in the Meadville School treasury will 
bear good fruit through many generations. [Applause.] 

Rev. RusH R. SHippEN.—This money will be in good 
hands. No institution in America has managed its 
finances with more admirable conservatism to preserve 
every dollar given it than the Meadville School from the 
beginning. Iam the oldest living alumnus of that school. 
[Applause.] I took my seat in the first class that formed, 
nine men, fifty-nine years ago this October. JI am famil- 
iar with that school. Meadville was my birthplace, 
my home. I have known the presidents of the school,— 
grand old Dr. Stebbins, scholarly and intense Dr. Stearns, 
genial and loving Dr. Livermore, scholarly Dr. Cary. 
A year ago we elected a new president, a scholarly young 
man, a graduate of Harvard and. its Divinity School; 
and, when I listened to his discourse yesterday morn- 
ing, on the ideals of the ministry and what that school 
means to do, I said in my heart, Never in the fifty-nine 
years has a more splendid utterance gone from that 
school as to the ideals of the ministry and the work it 
means to do than from its young president of to-day. 
God bless him in his work, and give him this $40,000. 
[Applause. ] 


Under the rules the resolution was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 


The “Christian Register.” 

The PRESIDENT.—There are important business mat- 
ters to come before us, and we will proceed to their trans- 
action. ‘The council called in its report for an increased 
loyalty to, and support of, the Christian Register; and 
Mr. Ellis, the publisher, who is with us, can give us some 
facts relative to that publication. [Applause. J 

GrorcE H. E.is.—The difficulties of the Register 
really began a few years ago with the changed conditions 
affecting all denominational publications, not the Uni- 
tarian alone. ‘To-day nearly, if not all, denominational 
periodicals are supported to a greater or less extent by 
the missionary funds of the different . denominations. 
Concerning these changed conditions I will not go into 
detail. As you know, in 1897, through the efforts of Mr. 
William Howell Reed, son of the founder and for 
forty-five years the publisher of the Christian Register, 
a fund was raised which, together with the amount fur- 
nished by the society of which Dr. Hale was managing 
director, reached about $52,000. An experiment was 
tried of reducing the price of the Register, and making 
an active canvass for increasing its circulation and 
influence. That was done at, of course, a very large 
expense. The first year of that experiment something 
like $12,000 was drawn from this fund of $52,000. Changes 
were then made, and from that time until the present 
year we have drawn from that fund necessarily to the 
extent of about $8,000 a year. A larger amount would 
have been drawn but for the fact that a fund was raised 
independent of this for missionary purposes,—the send- 
ing of the Christian Register to evangelical ministers. 
This fund was made possible by the gift of Mrs. Hackley, — 
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who gave $3,000 upon the condition that an equivalent 
_ amount should be raised from other people. That amount 
was raised, and this $6,o00 was expended in sending the 

per to evangelical ministers,—a work upon which I 
should be very glad to speak if there were time. 

The experiment of the reduction in price, advocated 
very strongly by the business manager for some years 
in the firm belief that it would result in large increase 
in subscriptions, was practically a failure. The differ- 
ence in price made very little difference in the circula- 


tion. The increased interest at that time was consider-~* 


able, and the subscription list was increased also by the 
discontinuance at the same time of the Unitarian. 

Last year the trustees of that fund were met by the 
fact that at the end of the year only about $12,000 of 
the fund would remain. Something must be done. 
It was decided to try the experiment of a return to the 
old three-dollar rate. That plan was adopted and carried © 
out, and, to the surprise of some of us on the inside, 
has resulted in a loss of subscribers as between the first 
day of January and the first day of September of only 
598 names. In the natural course of business at least 
two-thirds of that number would have been dropped | 
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by death and for other good and legitimate reasons.” 


There were obtained within that same time 460 new sub- 
scribers, so that on the first day of September the net 
loss chargeable to any account was only 138 names. 

In making this change the material gain, of course, 
was made in the increase in receipts. But this was not - 
all. Just at that time the publisher and trustees ty - 
nearly had a strike on hand, for the editor insisted that 
in the present condition of things he must hinisélf share * 
to a considerable extent this loss, and insisted upon re- 
ceiving $1,000 less salary. [Applause.] That difficulty 
was settled without consulting Mr. Wright as arbitrator. 
We recognized the injustice of Mr. Batchelor’s claim. 
We also recognized the situation, and accepted it. So 
that at the present moment we are running the Chris- 
tian Register with a deficit of about $4,000, and there 
is in the hands of the treasurer of the fund an amount 
that will carry us about three years. Within that time 
, this question of just what is to be done in support of 

the Christian Register has got to be met. 

The Register, as most, if not all of you know, has not 
only an editor, but it has an editorial board, and this 
board to a large extent fixes the policy of the Regzster. 
It is not merely a personal matter. 2¢ editorial board 
consists of Dr. Hale, Dr. Savage, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Day, 
Mr. Dole, Dr. Crothers, Dr. Ames, Mr. Howard N. Brown, 
Mr. Jaynes, and Mr. William Howell Reed, with the 
editor and the business manager. if 

Not long since a gentleman connected with one of the 
larger Boston churches was in the office of the Register, 
and asked: ‘‘How are you getting on? Are you paying 
your way?” I said: ‘‘No, we are not. We are losing 
money at the rate of $8,000 to $10,000 a year.” “‘I 
would stop the paper: I would stop it instantly. I 
wouldn’t run it if it couldn’t be run as a business enter- 

prise.” ‘‘Well,”’ I said, ‘‘let us see. What does it cost 
to run your church.” He stated about the amount. 
. “How many people do you reach?” ‘‘Well, about 
fs so many.” ‘‘What do you get out of it absolutely? 
. What do you get that you can put your han a 
“Well, of course the same as we do from all of 
churches.” “Don’t you get the same thing out of the 
Christian Register? The Christian Register is going to-day 
into between 9,000 and 10,000 homes. Statistics show, 
and I think our own statistics would show better, that 
the less than five people read every copy of a paper like 
Christian Register. We reach , then, 50,000 people 
fifty-two weeks in the year. Dves. the _ denomination 
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do any better missionary work? Does it expend $4,000, 
or even the $8,000 or $10,000 that we were expending 
previous to the present year, in any way that will accom- 
plish equal results?’’ I suppose those of us who are 
near this enterprise may feel more strongly with refer- 
ence to it: perhaps that imfluencés me. But I can 
answer that question from “own, standpoint very 
decidedly. [Applause. 

Mr. BATCHELOR.—W) 

Mr. E..is.—His aniswe 
dollar you have got, amd then ask us for more.’”’ [Ap- 
plause.] I will say furth 
_ ter—its subscription bock: 


are always open, and that the “publishing expenses 
of thé Christian Register are confined entirely to the cost 
of its printing, to the postage, an the expenses 
of one clerk. There is nothing that can be saved in 


that direction, Iam sorry t ‘say. 


Mr. Ellis answered ques 
John Snyder, Rev. Thomas 
ing the business methods, 
business formation and histos 


ons from Dr. Bixby, Rev: 
, . Slicer, and others regard- 
e advertising policy, the 
of the Christian Register. 


_ The Presipent.—In closing this matter let me appeal 
to you as representatives of the Unitarian churches 
of America to put your pride and your patriotism into 
this great ministry. There is nothing more potent in 
disseminating truth, high thought, and religious princi- 
ples than. a well- conducted paper. [Applause.] This 
Register has a life of over eighty years. Whether it 


. reaches the century point or not depends upon you. 


The generosity of its owners has been disclosed, and, 
if you wish to prez to a large congregation every week, 
keep on in the work. It is a very small matter, and I 
believe I echo the sentiments of the delegates of the 
Unitarian denomination as gathered here in this appeal 
to you.. [Applause.] 


Rev. S. C. Beane of Newburyport offered the follow- 
ing resolution :-— 


Resolved, The retirement from office of our secretary, Rev. Daniel 
W. Morehouse, since our last meeting, caused by serious ill-health, 
while it brings to those with whom he was officially related a keen 
sense of loss and regret, puts upon us who are here assembled the 
grateful duty of testifying to the value of his long-continued ser- 
vice to this Conference. 

We wish to put on record in these few words our appreciation 
of his executive ability, his unsleeping faithfulness to every part 
of his work in our behalf, and the zealous spirit, the unfailing amiabil- 
ity and good fellowship, and the lofty manhood which characterized 
all his relations to the Conference and its members. 

We also hereby express our thankfulness for the important con- 
tribution he made to the extension of our cause by organizing and 

“building up Unitarian churches which stand as memorials of his 
missionary enterprise. 

Our gratitude and our best wishes will follow him through life. 


The PRESIDENT.—If there are no objections, the rules 
will be suspended, and the resolutions considered at the 
present time. 


On motion of Mr. Samuel R. Bond of Washington, 
D.C., the resolutions were unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote, and a copy thereof, to be signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Conference, was, on motion 
of Mr. Beane, ordered sent to Mr. Morehouse. 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, recommended by the Business Com- 
mittee -— 


Resolved, That this Conference warmly commends the conse- 
crated service of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and members of his family 
in establishing and maintaining at personal sacrifice the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, near Shelbyville, Ill. The creation of this 
the only Chautauqua assembly under Unitarian management 
is the outcome of a life-work of singular disinterestedness, de- 
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votion to high principle, and faithfulness to the ideals of good will 
and mutual service among people of differing beliefs. The Con- 
ference recognizes the great importance of perpetuating Mr. Douthit’s 
enterprise, for the sake of its influence upon the future not alone 
of liberal religion, but also of higher civilization in the region where 
it is placed. 


Unanimously adopted. 

The chairman of the Committee on Credentials, Mr: 
Prescott Keyes of Concord, Mass., reported that the 
committee had received 385 credentials representing 
165 churches and 29 other organizations. These churches 
are situated in rg different States, all the way from Maine 
to Colorado and from Minnesota to Texas, also from 
Canada and from the District of Columbia. The com- 
mittee believed that there must be at least one thousand 
people in attendance at this Conference. 

Mr. Charles W. Ames, chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, presented the following nominations for 
the officers of the Conference for the next term of two 
years: President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., of 
‘Worcester, Mass. ; Vice-Presidents; Hon. George E. Adams, 
Chicago; Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore; Hon. George 
C. Perkins, San Francisco; Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, 
New York; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Boston; Hon. Rock- 
wood Hoar, Worcester, Mass.; Secretary, Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman, Watertown, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Richard 
C. Humphreys, Boston. Council: Rev. George Batch- 
elor, Boston, chairman; Mr. William Howell Reed, Bos- 
ton; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge; Mr. 
Edward C. Eliot, St.. Louis; Miss Emma C. Low, New 
York; Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, Mass.; Rev. James 
Eells, Boston; Mr. Morton D. Hull, Chicago; Miss Helen 
Gary, Wilmington, Del.; Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Albany; Rev. Walter F. Greenman ex officio; Mr. Rich- 
ard C. Humphreys ev officio. 

Mr. Ames explained that under the constitution of 
the Conference the Committee on Fellowship is limited 
to fifteen members of prescribed geographical distribu- 
tion, and that it would therefore be impracticable to 
increase the number of members of the committee as 
suggested by the resolution previously passed until the 
Conference has amended its constitution, which can only 
be done by notice in advance. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, Chicago, Ill. 

New England States: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I. 

Midile States: Rev. George H. Badger, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev. John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Plainfield, N.J. 

Western States: Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. William H. | Pulsford, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Des Moines, Ia. 

Southern States: Rev. Clarence A. Langston, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Marion F. Ham, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pacific States; Rev. George W. Stone, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore.; Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal. 

-Hon. Carroll D. Wright was elected president by ac- 
clamation. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was 
accepted and adopted, and the president declared the 
persons named as candidates for the several offices to be 
duly elected. 

Rev. E. A. Horton read the revised rules of the Fel- 
lowship Committee which were on motion adopted: 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


The Conference met in the Casino Hall at 7.45 P.M.; 
with the newly elected chairman of the council, Rev. 
George Batchelor, in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN.—Friends of the Conference,—By your 
favor and by election of the newly formed council, it 
falls to me to take the place made vacant by Mr. Slicer, and 
to regret with you that you do not have him to preside 
with the wit and grace and dignity that he would bring 
to adorn the chair. My first duty is sad, because our 
hearts to-night are with our beloved and honored vet- 
eran, Robert Collyer, who mourns the loss of his daugh- 
ter. He was to have pronounced the benediction at the 
close of this service. Acting in your behalf, I have asked 
his friend, Mr. Cuckson, with whom he has spent the 
summer, to write a resolution to be sent to Mr. Collyer 
by our secretary in your name. It reads as follows:— 


Resolved, That the Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches in session at Atlantic City desires to express its deep- 
est sympathy with Rev. Robert Collyer in the sudden death of 
his beloved daughter, and its earnest hope and prayer that he who 
through a long life has, out of the breadth and tenderness of his 
own heart, ministered consolation to others, may find help and 
comfort in one of the great sorrows of his life. 


I ask you to suspend the rules and to pass this reso- 
lution immediately without reference to the Business 
Committee. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN.—Friends, I have never in my life 
wanted to make a speech so much as I do to-night. But, 
having in mind the preaching of our lay brother who 
has said that the laymen expected from the ministry 
a reasonable consistency between their preaching and 
their practice, I, who am compelled to keep all these 
gentlemen strictly to time and to the programme, repress 
myself. But I will say in two minutes that I gave twenty- 
five years to the work of the settled ministry, a joyous 
service which leaves in my mind a lasting regret that 
it is past. But early in my life three institutions laid 
their hands upon me, because as a youthful minister I 
set apart one day every week for the unpaid public ser- 
vice of the denomination. Early the National Confer- 
ence, thirty years ago, made me its secretary, I served 
it in one form or another eighteen years. The American 
Unitarian Association I served as a director or its sec- 
retary more than twenty years. The Christian Register 
as editorial contributor or as editor I have served for 
thirty years. Standing here to-night, I pledge my love 
and loyalty to these institutions which have been near 
to my heart. [Applause.] Also to those other institu- 
tions, the Unitarian Sunday School Society, and espe- 
cially to the daughters of this Conference,—as the Roman 
mother presented as her jewels her children,—the chil- 
dren of the Conference, the Ministers’ Institute, the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, the Unitarian Temperance Society, the 
Young People’s Religious Union,—to them also I pledge 
my love and loyalty. And, standing in this office the 
next two years, the last official service that I expect ever 
to render to my beloved church, I say that whatever is in 
me is at the disposal of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, of the Women’s Alliance, of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, of all these allied interests and institu- 
tions. The Conference has stood by them from the be- 
ginning: it has been their best friend when it has not been 
their creator. [Applause.] ' 


Addresses were delivered by Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Madison, 


-- 
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Eells, Boston. 

The following resolutions were presented by Rev. 
C. E. St. John, chairman of the Business Committee :-— 

Resolved, That the Conference hears with great interest of the 
success attained by the Hackley School. The proposal to build 
at the school a dormitory to bear the honored name of Edward 
Everett Hale has our earnest support. We desire to co-operate 
with the committee already appointed at a meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, and to that end authorize the council of 


this Conference to appoint a committee of three persons to act jointly 
with the present committee. 


Voted. 


Resolved, That the Christian Register deserves recognition as one 
of the most efficient of our agencies for the service of man, and that 
as such it should receive the interested support of our entire con- 
stituency. The Conference hereby extends its thanks to Mr. George 
H. Ellis, publisher of the Register, for the devotion and generosity 
with which he has done our work in this direction, and to the editor 
and other helpers who have given character to the paper, and sug- 
gests that all who recognize the value of this our chief publica- 
tion take active steps toward increasing its paid subscription list. 


Rev. C. E. St. Jonn.—In moving the adoption of this 
resolution I desire to add that in my opinion the Reg- 
aster is an able and efficient expression of our Unitarian 
spirit and thought. I desire to say that there are many 
among us who believe that it is not possible for any Uni- 
tarian to keep his spirit warm and his heart true to this 
cause of ours who is not a weekly reader of the Christian 
Register. [Applause.] There are other good papers pub- 
lished in the world, other sources of good literature 
which our people may and do reac But there is no other 

“single source in the world which keeps Unitarians in- 
formed about what Unitarians are doing, which will keep 
individual Unitarians in touch with the leaders of our 
denomination, which will serve so well as this Christian 
Register does, and can be made still more to do, to keep 
us together as one body with a definite work to do in 
the world. I feel that any Unitarian family which does 
not subscribe to this paper, or at any rate the members 
of which do not read this paper on one or another basis, 
is a family neglecting a privilege, and untrue to one of 
its responsibilities and possibilities. [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, I move the adoption of this resolution, and, 
as the editor of the Christian Register is mentioned in it, 
with the chairman’s permission I will put the motion. 

The CHarRMAN.—Mr. Ellis was obliged to leave this 
afternoon. He came to me when I was presiding at a 
meeting of the council and had no opportunity to talk 
with him, and said, ‘‘I understand that there is to be a 
resolution offered to-night in regard to the Christian 
Register.” 1 don’t know what was in his mind: there 
was no time to discuss the matter. I don’t understand 
it at all. But he said in his most emphatic way, ‘‘I 
shall depend upon. you to see that that resolution does 
not pass.’ [Laughter.] But, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am no dictator. The Business Committee is an inde- 
pendent body. Over it I have no control. I have no 
control over this Conference. I simply offer to you 
Mr. Ellis’s protest, and take my seat. [Laughter and 
cries of “‘Question!’’] 

Mr. Sr. Jonn.—Exercising our brief authority, the 
Business Committee presses the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. Is the resolution seconded? [Cries of ‘‘Second 
it!”] It is seconded on every hand. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] It is a unanimous vote. [Applause.] Now will 

you back up that applause? There are two hundred 

people in this room who are not subscribers to the Chris- 
tian Register. How many of you will here and now 
subscribe by raising your hands? One—two—three— 

four—five—six—seven-—eight—nine—ten—more than I 

can ai away in the rear of the hall. One of the as- 
ws) OS te 
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sistant secretaries or any usher at the door at the close 
of this meeting will gladly receive the subscription. 
The money can be paid at your convenience. [Ap- 
plause.] The last resolution to be presented by the 
Business Committee is as follows :-— 

Resolved, That this Conference heartily indorses the recommenda- 
tion of the council that $40,000 be raised to complete the endow- 
ment of the Frederic Henry Hedge Professorship at the Meadville 
Theological School. We believe that the sixtieth anniversary of 
the school is a fitting time for completing this endowment. 


At this point the committee exercises the right given 
it by the Conference. It has invited Dr. Savage to speak 
for five minutes to this resolution, and, taking it for 
granted that the resolution will pass, it has arranged 
that the ushers, while Dr. Savage is speaking, pass around 
among you printed subscription blanks upon which you 
may be moved to write your name. ‘These blanks, 
if written upon, can be left with the usher as you leave 
the auditorium to-night. I move the adoption of this 
resolution: perhaps Dr. Savage will second it. 

Dr. M. J. SAvacE.—I am here for five minutes, strictly 
by request, and that request comes from those who 
represent the Meadville Theological School. I want 
to talk about all three of these resolutions: I shall not 
have time to talk adequately of either one of them. I 
want you to help build the Edward Everett Hale House 
at Hackley. It ought to be done for the sake of the 
school. We need larger dormitory accommodations. 
We want to honor Dr. Hale, and we want Dr. Hale to see 
the house built before he goes to heaven. [Applause.] 

So much for that. I cannot help saying just a word 
about the Register, although I have not been asked. If 
you knew how much you could help your ministers as 
well as help yourselves by reading the Register every 
week, I know you would think seriously about it. Over 
and over again I have occasion to say something perhaps 
in a sermon or on some other occasion, when, if you 
only knew the Register by heart, a mere word would 
carry all I wished to convey. The Register needs your 
support, and you need the Register more than that needs 
you. I wish every single family in my parish would sub- 
scribe for it. I have told them so over and over again, 
and I propose to worry them until they do. [Laughter.] 

This is the sixtieth year in the life of the Meadville 
Theological School. It needs this year $60,000. It already 
has $20,000 of them, let me say. To complete the en- 
dowment of the Frederic Henry Hedge foundation it 
needs the other $40,000. One lady who is here present 
has expressed her desire to start the subscription by a 
gift of $500. I will say that there is no objection to 
anybody else overtopping that and making a subscription 
of $1,000. We must raise this $40,000 in order that the 
school may be in condition to do its work efficiently. 
While I heartily indorse what Mr. Gilmore said as to 
the importance of the Unitarian Church, I wish to say 
that what we need im order that we may have Unitarian 
churches is Unitarian ministers. There is not a town 
of five thousand inhabitants in this country to-day that 
could not have a Unitarian organization within the 
next year if we only had competent, earnest, consecrated 
young ministers to send there to do the work. We 
have not ministers enough. This I know is the cry of 
all the denominations. Seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago probably 75 per cent. of the graduates of Yale en- 
tered the ministry. To-day I suppose that the percent- 
age is less than 20 per cent. This indicates what is true 
in other denominations. This cry for ministers is not 
confined to our own. I believe the difficulty is—partly, 
at any rate—the fact that so much new life has come 
to the modern world. We are blinded by it. It is the 
fortune, or misfortune, of this age to be born out of the 
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old universe and not yet born into the new. When we 
get ourselves readjusted to the great new truths that 
God has sent to this century, we shall recognize the fact 
that the place for religion is larger than it has ever been 
in the past, and that the church is to be a grander 
institution in the future than it ever has been since the 
foundation of the world. 

We need to consecrate our young men, then, to the 
ministry, and then we need to have efficient schools to 
which we can send them. I wish I could talk to the 
young men who are making up their minds or hesitating 
as to what their careers shall be. There is no career 
open to any man one-half so fine as that which is open 
to the man whose privilege it is to help his fellows answer 
their problems, find the way through life, and learn 
to live a noble, divine, human life. It is the grandest 
profession in the world. Let us train our young men 
for it, then; let us teach them that that is the thing for 
them to do; and then let us endow and equip schools 
at Meadville. We want one on the Pacific Coast: we shall 
want half a dozen of them within the next century in 
different parts of the country, where we may train our 
Unitarian young men to do the grandest work for any 
man of any age to accomplish. There is money enough, 
money enough for all these things,—money enough for 
Hackley, money enough for the Register, money enough 
for Meadville, money enough to endow a school at Berke- 
ley, money enough if only the people learn to appreciate 
and tocare. [Applause.] 

The CHarrMAN.—Dr. Savage speaks with feeling be- 
cause his son has just graduated at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and has gone to the Pacific Coast to do 
mlissionary work. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The programme of the evening was then resumed, and 
addresses were delivered by Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin 
Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. 
F. V. Hawley, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass. 


The CHAIRMAN.—Ever since the resolution was passed 
concerning the Meadville Theological School I have been 
reproaching myself for a lapse of memory at the begin- 
ning of this meeting, when, in giving a list of the insti- 
tutions to which I was devoted, I omitted the Meadville 
Theological School. I have already, as one of the board 
of trustees that elected him, given to our youthful presi- 
dent assurances of my loyalty and support. Mr. Ship- 
pen, who is to speak a word to us in closing, is the oldest 
living graduate of that school. He graduated fifty years 
ago, but I graduated forty years ago, and ever since I 
have pledged myself—and it is known to the officers of 
that school—that I am ready to give it support on every 
occasion. An old lady once said, ‘‘I have noticed that, 
if I live through the spring, I live all the rest of the year.” 
[Laughter.] And some of our old men, like Collyer and 
Hale and Shippen, have noticed that, if they live past 
the seventieth year, they are safe to go on indefinitely. 
Dr. Collyer had promised to speak to us to-night. In 
his absence I am happy to say that Mr. Shippen has con- 
sented to say that gracious word to us, and to dismiss 
us with the benediction. [Applause.] 


Concluding Address. 


Rev. Rusu R. Suippen.—Brother Eells has been brief 
and given me a few minutes of his time, so the benedic- 
tion shall come before ten o’clock. ‘The kind personal 
allusion of the chairman warrants a slight personal ref- 
erence. And I will say that, born in Meadville, my 
ambitious mother started me very early, pretty nearly 
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seventy years ago, setting me before her company, and 
asking me to say my first speech, which I have many a 
time mentally repeated since as I have come before audi- 
ences, and I will renew my youth to-night by giving it 
to you :— 
“You'd scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage; 

And, if I chance to fall below 

Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by.” 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

And then, as she hurried me up winter mornings be- 
fore daylight to get my Latin and Greek and push mealong 
in the Methodist Allegheny College after I had taught 
school three months in the suburb in winter and six months 
in my native village, she then persuaded me at the age 
of sixteen to take my seat in the first class of nine that 
entered the Meadville Theological School. And so, be- 
fore I had time to know enough of life to know what I 
wanted to do in the world, by motherly persuasion I 
drifted into the ministry. And now I have to say to 
young men here to-night that, having been preaching for 
fifty-four years, the work has so grown upon me in its 
privilege and its invitation and its glory that every year 
has been better than those gone before, and my last years 
have been the most enjoyable of my life, and I wish God 
would let me go on for ten or twenty-five years to come, 
doing the work better still as I go. 

And let me say in passing that I have a brother Charles 
G. whom some of you know—Ames is the other part of © 
it [laughter|—who came on the planet a little later than 
I did, a few months later, but while I was in the Theo- 
logical School he began to preach. He got the start of 
me, and so I have always looked up to him as my vener- 
able father in the ministry [laughter], and have tried to 
copy him and if possible keep pace with him. And now 
I want to say that, as we close this twentieth Conference, 
I was in with Brother Ames at the beginning in the days 
of the Appomattox surrender in April, 1865, when at Dr. 
Bellows’s church the Conference was formed, and I have 
been at nearly every meeting since, having missed only 
two or three; and in my heart I say that I have never 
known a better Conference. In my heart to-night I 
think this is the best we have ever had. And I want to 
thank the council, of whom Brother Slicer was chairman, 
for their wisdom and the fine management in bringing 
us hither. I knew the attractions of this place, and, when 
we were announced to come here, I said, ‘‘How delight- 
ful!” but I wondered if there would be a place for meet- 
ing. And I have to say that with the exception of the 
Methodist church in Saratoga, which is larger, but which 
is not at our command, in all our Conferences we never 
have had so good a hall for meeting as this. And we have 
the Saratoga hotels with their hospitality when we pay 
our way [laughter], and even the Saratoga waters at our 
command, and the grand old ocean thrown in; and I 
think Atlantic City is a better place than Saratoga, and 
I hope we shall come here two years hence. [Applause.] 

And then I want to say, in my youth of that first Con- 
ference of thirty-eight years ago, we.thought there were 
giants who were on the platform and in the leadership. 
The grand war governor, John A. Andrew of Massachu- 
setts, who presided for us, is worthily succeeded by the 
honored president of this meeting, who settles Pennsyl- 
vania coal strikes by the Golden Rule, and in his high 
service for the republic, following the good preaching he 
has heard from the Unitarian pulpit, is leading the Ameri- 
can people to settle all the questions of capital and labor 
by love to God and man. [Applause.] 

I want to say that among the distinguished laymen of 
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that first Conference was Albert Low of Brooklyn, the 
stanch supporter of our First Church there through life 
and the father of the grandest mayor New York City has 
ever had [applause], whom, God helping them, they will 
keep leading them into civic righteousness,—the son of a 
Unitarian layman of our first Conference. And then 
when I think of Bellows as our leader and organizer, 
eloquent as he always was in his utterance, I never heard 
from him a more brilliant speech than from his worthy 
successor who read to us the report of the council on 
Tuesday. [Applause.] I bethought me, when we heard 
that the Unitarian homes are not sending men into the 
ministry, how the dear colleague of Channing, Ezra Gan- 
nett, would have delighted to hear his son William, and 
how the sainted Ephraim Peabody of King’s Chapel would 
rejoice to know the work of his son Frank, professor in 
Cambridge, and of his grandson Samuel A. Eliot, who is 
the president of our American Unitarian Association, and 
read us that grand report of the Association Tuesday. 
[Applause.] And I also thought how Nathaniel Froth- 
ingham, the noble preacher fifty years ago of the First 
Church in Boston in Chauncey Place, would have been 
made rejoicing and happy in hearing his own grandson, 
Paul Revere, the pastor of Arlington Street Church to-day, 
in the splendid paper he gave us this morning. [Applause.] 

Then I think the Conferences have improved as they 
have gone on. ‘The first ones were troubled with that 
clause in the preamble, and for years there was irritation 
and division; but, with the grand resolution of 1894 in 
Saratoga, we cleared the way until-all are happy, and in 
brotherly love we meet; and there is no denomination in 
Christendom less irritated and more harmonious in a 
loving faith that brings us all together here. And I see 
how the Conference has grown practical as the years have 
gone on. In the early days we were entertained with 
long essays of an hour, and sometimes once or twice an 
hour and a half, on abstract things, almost of metaphys- 
ics. And now to-day how splendidly this Conference 
has been managed! How practical all the things, right 
home to our work! And that bell, not a ‘‘miserable 
bell,” but a good bell, to cut men off when they are too 
long. And so our Conference has moved with spirit and 
life, and we have none of us grown tired with an hour and 
a half weary essay, but we have found ourselves kindled 
and quickened by the lively speeches of this Conference 
from men West and East. 

And I see also how the practical has come to the front. 
In the first Conference women were not represented. 
They came under the shadow of father or husband or 
brother. They came as outside visitors. By no action 
of the Conference that I remember, by no vote passed, 
but by the action of the churches in appointing women 
as their delegates, they have come in naturally and are 
here to-day. And the Women’s Alliance has been formed 
as a child of this National Conference, and we know the 
grand work it has been doing and the grand meeting it 
had yesterday. God bless the women! [Applause.] 
And, when I see how temperance and the Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Religious Union have come to 


“the front, and what a practical Conference this has been, — 


and to me it has been most inspiring and helpful,—grate- 
ful to the heavenly Father for the genial sunshine and 
the inspiring ocean breezes and the social fellowship of 
the occasion, I go home feeling that my heart is full of 
the inspiration of this Conference. 

- Now let me say that, in the old struggle that we had 
fifty years ago, our churches stood for individualism, 
self-culture, self-salvation, and other selfs that Edward 
Hale is accustomed to describe as ‘‘belonging to the king- 
dom of the devil.”” We have moved from self-culture to 
the line of service, and we do not hear the word now, 
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“‘Sinner, save your own soul,” but it is, ‘‘Brethren, lend 
a hand.” Service is the key-note of the hour. Again, 
liberty was our struggle fifty years ago. We won the 
battle, and now we have been learning liberty and union, 
freedom and fellowship, and have added fellowship to 
the word. And, as Mr. Paul Frothingham told us this 
morning how Congregationalism in the beginning stood 
for individualism, he also brought us to the point at last 
how it is coming to mean what the Latin word itself means 
in the root word, congregational,—‘‘coming together.’’ Not 
individualism, but fellowship, is the idea of Congregation- 
alism. 

And then one word more. We have had the battle 
for liberty, and now we are learning that true liberty 
is not license, to do as you please and think as you please, 
no matter what you think or where you go, but we are 
learning that this universe is a universe of law and 
order, and liberty is only in and with law. As the loco- 
motive is free only when it cleaves closely to its ap- 
pointed steel track, so the only true liberty is found in 
obedience to law. And the State and the Church need 
to learn that. 

James Freeman Clarke, in some beautiful verses that 
he addressed to the ocean, preaches this doctrine in words 
of mingled philosophy and poetry that I love to repeat, 
and they have been coming to me here as I have seen 
the waves and their white caps. And, as James Freeman 
Clarke opened our first Conference with his sermon, 
we will let him close this Conference to-night with his verses 
addressed ‘‘To the Ocean” :— 


White-capped waves far round the ocean, 
Leaping in thanks or leaping in play, 

All your faces, in happy commotion, 
Make glad matins this summer day. 


For, graceful creatures, ye live by dying, 
Gain your life while ye fling it away, 
Flow through all forms, all form defying, 

And in wildest freedom strict rule obey. 


Show us your art, O genial daughters 
Of solemn ocean, thus to combine 

Freedom and force of rolling waters 
With sharp observance of law divine. 


Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the great oppor- 
tunity of coming hither, for the gracious sunshine and 
the breezes of health that have come to us, and for all 
the inspirations and the sweet fellowship and the inviting 
opportunities of this hour. And we ask now, Father, 
that thou wilt bless, preserve, and keep us, lift upon us 
the light of thy countenance, be gracious unto us and give 
us peace evermore. Amen. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


Religious institutions are valuable only as a means 
of public well-being. That is a commonplace, but it 
is a commonplace that is often forgotten. Many churches 
—I had nearly said most churches—appear to exist 
not as means of public well-being, but as ends in them- 
selves. One of the many responsibilities laid upon the 
adherents of a free and spiritual Christianity is to prove 
that their churches exist to serve the cause of public right- 
eousness. Your American Unitarian Association does 
not exist for itself, but is the appointed channel of your 
usefulness. It is the executive army of the free churches 
banded in this Conference. The three primary purposes 
of your Association are, to unify, to stimulate, and to 
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create. Let me deal with these three functions in in- 
verse order. 

I. First, to create. I ask your serious attention to cer- 
tain new opportunities of public serviceableness that open 
before us. 

1. Our churches should, in my judgment, take to heart 
their obligation to bring the inspirations of pure Chris- 
tianity to the millions of Americans of foreign birth 
who are now either given over to frank materialism or 
still bound to alien and obsolete forms of religious thought 
and expression. Save for our scantily equipped mis- 
sions among the Scandinavian populations of the North- 
west, we are almost totally without contact with the 
life of the great mass of our fellow-citizens who are 
separated from us by differences of origin and language. 
Ought we not to have a part in helping to train the mill- 
ions of new Americans to enjoy and use the privileges 
of citizenship in a free Christian State? The immediate 
needs of this work appear to be; first, the building of 
adequate chapels for the existing congregations at Win- 
nipeg and Gimli, Manitoba, and at Hanska, Minn.; sec- 
ond, the appointment of salaried directors for the Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic work and, as opportunity offers, 
for work among the Danes, Bohemians, Italians, French 
Canadians, and other foreign people now forming great 
communities of their own in every Northern city, and 
destined to profoundly affect our civic well-being; third, 
the selection and education of fit young men for the 
ministry among these peoples. For these purposes you 
will need, over and above the present income of the Asso- 
ciation, immediate gifts amounting to about $10,000, 
and an additional income beginning at the rate of $5,000 
a year. 

2. The free churches. of America have always and to 
an unparalleled degree served the cause of popular edu- 
cation. Our fellowship has in recent years experienced 
a reawakening in its sense of responsibility for the secular 
and religious education of its own children. The gain 
in the efficiency of the Sunday School Society, the plant- 
ing and healthy growth of the Young People’s Union, 
the founding of the noble Hackley School at Tarrytown 
and the Middlesex School at Concord, the organization 
of the Summer School for Ministers and the strengthen- 
ing of the teaching staff at the Harvard Divinity School, 
the increase of endowment and improvement of plant 


and course of study at the Meadville Theological School, 


the active helpfulness of our people in the education of 
the colored people in the South,—all these give ample 
ground for encouragement. But our educational work 
has only just begun. The immediate needs are for 
new buildings and scholarship funds at Hackley, for 
endowment funds at Prospect Hill and Proctor Acad- 
emy, for new secondary schools of the highest class 
near Chicago and San Francisco, and, above all, of an 
endowment to inaugurate a training school for liberal 
ministers in connection with the University of California. 
I believe also (a conviction not yet shared by your board 
of directors) that the time has come when the Unitarian 


fellowship, without withdrawing aid from the noble 


enterprises at Hampton, Tuskegee, and Calhoun, should 
undertake educational work of its own among the col- 
ored people. A generous offer to inaugurate this work 
has been made to your Association; but, in the absence 
of the endowment necessary to carry forward the pro- 
posed enterprise, the directors have not felt authorized 
to accept the opportunity set before them. All the 
educational opportunities I have thus suggested are 
obviously quite beyond the usual financial resources 
of your Association. They must depend for develop- 
ment upon the enlightened generosity of individuals. 
Your Association puts its services, as a reliable trustee, 
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at the disposal of individuals who may desire in one or 
another of the suggested directions to do some lasting 
good for mankind. 

3. The members of the Conference are not unaware of 
the improvements that mark the relations of our churches 
to the churches of kindred Christian communions. No 
small proportion of the time of your Association’s execu- 
tive chief has been given to the grateful task of develop- 
ing the possibilities of closer co-operation with our nat- 
ural allies of other names. -These friendly negotiations 
have now developed to such a stage that they not only 
deserve larger attention from our people, but also a more 
assured promise of perpetuity than is possible to them 
while they remain so coinpletely in the hands of an in- 
dividual. Your directors at their last meeting author- 
ized the appointment of a Standing Committee on Comity 
and Fellowship. The next step should be the selection 
of a corresponding secretary, to have charge of the cor- 
respondence which relates to interdenominational mat- 
ters, to carry forward the negotiations already well 
begun, and to open communication with other religious 
bodies with a view to increasing sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among all the churches and individuals that are in 
general sympathy with the purposes of this Conference. 
The promotion of Christian unity should be not the 
least of the endeavors of all our national organizations. 

4. The international aspects of the associated life of 
our churches are profoundly satisfactory. The organ- 
ization of the International Council and the splendid 
meetings of that body in London and Amsterdam are 
the most significant events in the history of the Unita- 
rian movement since the awakening that attended the 
establishment of this Conference nearly forty years ago 
It should be the privilege of all our churches to catch 
something of the inspiration that may come to us from 
the comradeship and sympathy of so many like-minded 
friends and fellow-workers in all parts of the world. 
The next biennial Council will be held in Geneva. In 
1907. the Council should, by your invitation and pledge 
of generous welcome, return to the place of its nativity. 
To that good end I shall invite the co-operation of all 
Americans who wish to advance the cause of pure relig- 
ion and perfect liberty. 

II. The second function of your National Association is 
to stimulate and aid. The measure of usefulness in this 
department is simply the measure of the generosity of 
our people. ‘The finances of the Association continue to 
be admirably administered. The endowments are steadily 
upbuilt by gifts and bequests for capital account. The 
annual gifts of the church show spasmodic gains and 
They have failed in the last three years to touch 
the high-water mark of 1900. ‘The well-proved methods 
of raising the missionary money are very slowly adopted 
in the churches, but, when once adopted, are never 
abandoned. The difficulty of raising money and the 
ominously slow recruiting of the ministry in our churches 
obviously spring from one and the same cause,—a defi- 
ciency of spiritual life. The remedies for this deficiency 
are in the hands of our local ministers and churches. | 

The establishment of an aggressive publication de- 
partment by your directors two years ago must be a 
satisfaction to all who desire the extension of our habit 
of mind. The resulting promptness in production, 
the systematic distribution, and the improved appear- 
ance of our publications, together with certain gratifying 
economies in administration, testify to increased efficiency. 
Ours is almost the only denominational publishing house 
that dares to publish and sell books over its own imprint. 
The majority of the denominational publishing houses 
have adopted some disguise in order to secure increased 
circulation. Our imprint is a serious handicap, and 
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involves pecuniary loss; but your directors believe in 
showing their true colors. The next step in the develop- 
ment of the department should be a better ordering and 
more systematic selection of the free tract material. It is 
to be hoped that the directors will be able to eniploy the 
services of an editorial secretary to prepare the business for 
the Publication Committee, to have charge of all the work 
connected with the free distribution of books and tracts, 
to edit the reports and bulletins of the Association, and, 
if possible, to edit a quarterly journal for the Interna- 
tional Council,—a task persuasively suggested to us by 
our European brethren. 

In our home missionary work, our chief immediate 
obligations lie in the field of church building. Our im- 
portant new missions must be adequately housed. The 
firm root which comes with property must be secured. 
It will tax our wisdom and generosity to care for the 
instant needs of the societies in Salt Lake City, Pueblo, 
Seattle, Great Falls, Schenectady, Derby, Lancaster, and 
Richmond, not to mention smaller though equally 
meritorious enterprises elsewhere. 

A church without problems is a dead church. Hap- 
pily ourrchurches have a good stock of unsolved prob- 
lems on hand. I want to call attention to one such 
administrative problem. The work of your Associa- 
tion is hampered not only by inadequate means, but also 
by certain antiquated methods of administration which 
have no claim to our respect except that they are tra- 
ditional. For the most part they are the merest imita- 
tions of the methods practised by the missionary bod- 
ies of the great sects. In my judgment your Associa- 
tion ought to be bold enough to try some further ad- 
ministrative experiments. I cannot think that any 
one is so enamoured with our present method of assist- 
ing churches as to oppose salutary changes. The methods 
of the Association should be elastic. They require 
constant readjustment to the changing needs of a mobile 
people. The sphere of the Association has been too 
much bounded by the work of giving temporary relief 
to aided churches. The naturalists tell us of the law 
of the survival of the fit. I submit that you have per- 
mitted your Association to give itself too completely 
to the revival of the unfit. 

Why should the treatment of dependent churches 
be different from the treatment of dependent individ- 
uals? Why should not the methods which enlightened 
people commend in dealing with individual poverty or 
dependency be applicable to corporate poverty and 
dependency? May we not well adopt the methods of 
aid which have become the habit of what we call or- 
ganized charity? Our present practice partly, never 
thoroughly, satisfies the needs of the recipients of the 
bounty of the sister churches. Shall we not adopt 
methods which shall educate and encourage recipients 
to do without that aid? Ina word, shall we not adopt 
the motto of our associated charities, ‘‘Not alms, but a 
friend”? 

I do not mean to say that temporary relief is not some- 
times justifiable. The difficulty is that we discover, 
in experience, that temporary relief almost always be- 
comes anent relief. 90 per cent. of the churches 
that originally asked the aid of the Association to tide 
them over a temporary emergency continue to ask for 
the same relief, and finally come to look upon it as some- 
thing to which they are of right entitled. I submit that 
any form of aid which unfits a church for self-support 
is an injury to that church. Self-reliance is born only 
of effort. An examination of the list of the beneficiaries 
of your Association will reveal the fact that very few 
churches whose names once appear on that list volun- 
tarily succeed in getting off of it unless some timely 
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bequest overtakes them. They are too often sadly con- 
tent with their dependency. 

Again the present system fosters misunderstandings 
and jealousies. The Association excites hopes which 
it cannot fulfil, One dependent church cannot under- 
stand why it is not aided as generously as its neighbor. 
A minister whose church is assisted cannot see why his 
friend’s church receives more than his own, and grows, 
therefore, bitter and discouraged. If your Association 
is to fulfil its task of stimulating, then the dependent 
churches must be aroused to new courage and ambition; 
and the giving churches must be delivered from the 
self-centred life into the earnest service of the brotherhood. 

Such are some of the reasons which have led me for 
fourteen years past, first as a missionary of your Asso- 
ciation, and then successively as director, secretary, and 
president, to urge that the money subsidies be given 
not to churches, but to men. Your best investment is 
in earnest, able, and self-forgetting ministers. Would 
it not be a salutary change if, whenever a sister church 
needed temporary aid, instead of a dole of a few hun- 
dred dollars carrying with it the seeds of permanent 
dependency, your directors could send at once a sen- 
sible and energetic man who could reinvigorate, up- 
build, and restore, or, if decay seemed inevitable and 
already far advanced, so report, and permit that which 
was dead to receive decent burial? Dead churches, like 
other dead things, are pestilential. I submit these 
observations again to your kindly consideration. 

Let no one imagine that I desire rude reform. Let 
no one despise the record of an honorable past: it has 
made possible the larger serviceableness to which we 
should gird ourselves. I cannot, however, fail to per- 
ceive that our churches and ministers are often fighting 
against unnecessarily heavy odds. I cannot blind my 
eyes to the fact that our methods of aiding these hard- 
pressed comrades are indirect, dilatory, and sometimes 
wasteful. Shall we not conform our administrative 
methods to the standards of intelligence and effectiveness 
which are maintained by the administrators of our best 
secular charitable trusts? Simplicity of. construction, 
ease, directness, and economy of action, mark a machine 
as the best of its kind. Shall we not strive toward these 
attainments? Shall we not so organize our associated 
endeavors as to secure the concentration of responsibil- 
ity and the expert service which characterize all suc- 
cessful business corporations? At the same time 
we shall do well to remember that, if we fail, it will not 
be simply because of a poor system, but because of defi- 
cient zeal, not for want of better methods, but for want 
of deeper life. 

III. The third function of your Association is to unify. 
John Stuart Mill said that the test of a high civilization 
is to be found in capacity for co-operation. Our prob- 
lem is how to secure the advantages of unity without 
infringing upon individual liberty. If, on the one hand, 
our unity is simply a matter of submission to domina- 
tion, or if, on the other hand, our liberty is simply a mat- 
ter of self-will and lawlessness, then we are hasting to 
chaos. Unless we can combine these two elements in 
reasonable harmony, we shall continue to come together 
at our various denominational gatherings to criticise one 
another, to tinker at our inadequate machinery without 
bettering it, to pass resolutions and print them and 
promptly forget them, and to wonder why we cannot 
secure the success achieved by the great denominations; 
and, after some more decades of such futile discussion, 
we shall all go to the rubbish heap together,—things for 
which the world has no further use. I am persuaded 
of better things. If we are right-minded and right- 
hearted, we shall be all joined in one judgment and pur- 
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pose, baptized by one spirit into one body. Sharing the 
same inspiration and walking in one light, we cannot 
fail to find the same way. We shall find union in lib- 
erty, union in which there shall be no monotony but 
glorious variety, diversity of gift, but one spirit. 

Let no one suppose that I hanker after ecclesiastical 
prestige, or infallibilities of statement, or military dis- 
cipline and flaunting banners under which we may march 
in ordered phalanx to external success. I am not so 
false to the genius of ourmovement. To copy the methods 
and pursue the ambitions of the great ecclesiastical 
corporations would simply be to doom to death all that 
gives us distinction. The special contribution which 
our communion of free churches is to make to the life 
of Christendom is something different from that of the 
great religious corporations. It is ours to keep clear 
the channels of communication between the human 
soul and God, so that whosoever will may take of the 
water of life freely. It is ours to demonstrate that the 
law of liberty is more fruitful and no less binding than 
any law of outward constraint. 

There have always been visible in our fellowship two 
healthy tendencies, the conservative and the progressive. 
Our discussions are no longer over matters of doctrine, but 
rather concern themselves with the aims and purposes of 
our associated life. The conservative lays stress on free- 
dom, the progressive on the use of freedom. The one 
holds back because he fears encroachment on the liberties 
of the churches. He fears that fellowship may be a first 
step to authority. He opposes closer organization because 
he is jealous of the autonomy won by such heroic struggle, 
and dreads lest organization may prove to be a Trojan 
horse in which are concealed treacherous enemies. He 
looks with suspicion on the growing strength of the na- 
tional societies, and wonders if they do not contain the 
seeds of prelacy and popery. The other declares, as it 
seems to me with reason and justice, that the battle 
for freedom and for the autonomy of the local church 
has been fought and won; that all that is implied in in- 
dependency has been obtained and can by no possibil- 
ity be lost save by our own folly and indifference; that 
the present duty is to make good use of our freedom, to 
lead on from liberty to unity, from freedom to brother- 
hood, from independency to efficiency. 

Reason enough is there still for vigilance. We must 
watch lest we forfeit any of the rights and privileges 
of our free churches. But that peril is remote in com- 
parison with the peril that in our voluntary isolation 
we grow sterile. Why should we fetter our usefulness 
because of imaginary dangers? Why should the ex- 
tension of the activities of the united churches abridge 
the liberties of any one church? How is our precious 
heritage of freedom to be preserved unless we unite to 
preserve it? 

One of the wisest and noblest utterances ever made 
in America was the famous speech of John Winthrop in 
1645, defining true liberty,—an address worthy to rank 
with Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg and Washington’s 
farewell address. ‘‘There are two kinds of likerty,” 
he said. ‘‘One is the liberty common to man and beast 
alike, which is incompatible with government and can- 
not endure restraint. This liberty is the enemy of truth 
and peace. It is not liberty: it is license. The other 
kind of liberty I call civil or federal. It may also be 
termed moral in reference to the covenant between God 
and man in the moral-law, and to the covenants -and 
constitutions among men themselves. This liberty is 
the proper end and object of authority, and cannot exist 
without it. It is a liberty to do that which is good, just, 
and honest. It is of the same kind of liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free,”’ 
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The Kind of Mitairsces the Seminaries Aim to 


UC. 


BY REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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The subject which has been assigned to me has an 
added significance from the fact that the kind of minis- 
ters by whom our pulpits are occupied has a more impor- 
tant bearing on the success of the church at the present 
time than it has ever had before. It is not true of Protes- 
tantism that the ministers constitute the Church, but it 
is true that the personality of the minister has for some 
time been playing an increasingly important part in its 
work. 

In order that students of theology may play this part 
most effectively when they begin their ministry, I should 
say it was the present aim of the seminary, whether it 
produces anything else or not, to produce theologians. 
This statement would seem so obvious as to be super- 
fluous, if it had not been widely controverted in recent 
times. Theology, we are frequently told, has been super- 
seded by sociology, and consigned to the limbo of for- 
gotten vanities. If this is so, the seminary ought not 
simply to be reformed, but to be reformed out of exist- 
ence. ‘To deny that the modern minister should be a the- 
ologian is to deny the right of the seminary to exist. But 
a merely superficial examination of this claim is sufficient 
to demonstrate its utter futility. For what does it mean 
to theologize except to bring one’s religion into relation 
with the rest of his mental possessions. ‘‘The function 
of the theological school,” says a recent writer, ‘‘is not 
to make Christians,’’—a work which he holds must be left 
to the churches,—‘‘but to put the Christian possession of 
the prospective minister in such a form that there will 
be no barrier between the minister and the educated man 
of his time.”’ The minister for whom such a barrier 
exists may indeed, by virtue of his saintly character, en- 
dear himself to his followers and do a useful work; but, 
if the minister is to be a religious leader, his inability to 
talk rationally concerning religious truth will, to say the 
least, cut him off from a wide sphere of usefulness. It is 
a curious indication of the trend of our times at the same 
time to hear the oft-repeated assertion that the proper 
training school for the minister is in the slums of some 
great city where he can study vice at first hand by virtue 
of the so often miscalled clinical method, and to discover 
that one of the most popular books of recent times among 
laymen as well as ministers is Harnack’s strictly theolog- 
ical ‘‘What is Christianity?’’ and to see Harvard’s most 
distinguished scholar and the foremost psychologist of 
America addressing himself before the students of the 
University of Edinburgh in his now famous Gifford Lect- 


_ures to the theme of the psychology of religious experi- 


ence, as the theme which was to him the most intensely 
interesting of all. . 
Whatever else he will be compelled to face when he gets 
out into the world, the young minister is bound to meet 
there at first hand intellectual doubts and, questionings. 
Woe unto him if he has retreated from them in his semi- 
nary days into a sceptical indifferentism or a cloudy mys- 
ticism! The seminary aims to send men into the pulpit 
who can think clearly in accordance with the laws of 
thought; and, when it is able no longer to produce such 
men, it will have abrogated an important portion of its 
function. If I interpreted correctly the demands for 
ministers on the part of parish committees which used to 
come to me in Chicago, the churches were looking for men 
who were able to express intelligible, if not rational, views 
on theological problems. ‘‘Send us a man,” once de- 
manded in emphatic language such a committee from a 
church which had a reputation for laxity in matters of | 
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theological conviction, ‘‘who 1s able to define his belief 
in clear and intelligible language. We do not insist that 
his belief should coincide with ours, but we do insist that 
he shall be able to make it intelligible to us.” 

Unfortunate the student who from intellectual laziness 
runs away during his seminary days from the searching 
questions which the theologians of every age have been 
trying to answer, always with varying and never with 
wholly satisfactory results. What was it that forged the 
thunderbolts by which the Reformation aroused a sleeping 
and inert Catholicism, and startled Europe out of moral 
inertia into a period of spiritual vigor? It was not the 
eloquence of what would now be called the practical 
preacher, nor the sensationalism of men who on account 
of the absence of ideas are willing to use cheap advertising 
devices in order to attract attention to themselves. It 
was certain moral, intellectual ideas which had been 
forged in the study of the thinker and the theologian, and 
which depended for their potency upon their logical co- 
herence. Luther and Calvin were indeed preachers, but 
they were also, first and foremost, logicians who brought 
their relentless logic to bear upon the spiritual concerns 
of man. 

I trust it is needless for me to say, however, that the 
seminaries, if they are alive, are aiming to produce men 
who are something more than theologians. They are 
seeking to send out also, first and last and all the time, 
men of power. Christianity through long ages was inter- 
preted as a series of dogmas. All these could be found 
written down in the decisions of the councils in terms 
which even he who runs might read. Later, Christianity 
was affirmed to be an idea which could be reasoned out 
and demonstrated by the unaided intellect. And so over 
against the intellectualism of the ecclesiastic there was 
set the intellectualism of the rationalist, both of whom 
reasoned from similar premises, but came to far different 
conclusions. Religious knowledge was the chief end and 
aim of each. To confute the heretic, to convince the un- 
believer of the truth of the creed,—this was the primary 
effort of the preacher, until comparatively recent times. 

The modern world is asking a more searching question 
concerning the gospel which the minister comes to preach. 
It is applying to him, in other words, the value-judgment 
of which we see a great deal now in theological literature. 
It goes behind the question, Is it true? and inquires, Is 
it good? and, if so, what is it good for? When the minis- 
ter has demonstrated the faultlessness of the reasoning 
upon which his conclusion is based, the modern world 
turns to him, and says, Is this conclusion profitable for 
us, and how does it affect our present lives in the commu- 
nities in which we live? ‘‘The inner drama of the spirit,” 
says Prof. Lobstein, ‘‘will never be able to resolve itself 
into a dialectic process or into a problem accessible to the 
theoretical reason.’’ No minister can preach a gospel 
which is adequate to the wants of our time for whom 
Christian truth is a matter entirely independent of the 
affections and the will. The indispensable condition for 
effective preaching is not only minds which are hungering 
for truth, but also hearts which are thirsting for righteous- 
ness. ‘‘God,” says Sabatier, ‘‘is not a phenomenon out- 
side of one’s self nor a truth demonstrable by purely logi- 
cal reasoning.” And it is equally true that Christianity 
in -its essence is not an intellectual proposition, but a spir- 
itual force. It has been well said that no one can help 
us by giving an abstract idea in addition, but rather by 
reviving us. The word in John’s Gospel, though written 
before the time of Ritschl, would seem intended to meet 
the wants of those in modern times whose prophet he has 
been, ‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching.” By his ability to create life will the 
work of the minister stand or fall. The final judgment 
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upon his efficiency will rest not so much upon the correct- 
at of his reasoning, as upon the quality of his person- 
ality. 

There is still much to be learned by studying the method 
of Christ and the apostles. It never once occurred to 
them to distinguish between moral and spiritual and in- 
tellectual truth. The Nazarene found God revealed unto 
babes, though he might be totally inaccessible to the 
dialectitian. Religion and morality for him went hand 
in hand. Intellectual discernment of divine things was 
the result of spiritual power. Jesus was a religious au- 
thority for his followers, not because he had demonstrated 
the truth of what he taught through abstract reasoning, 
but because the power of his moral religious personality 
compelled their devotion and their fealty. 

The seminary has as its ideal product a personality no 
less than that of Jesus. This product has not yet ap- 
peared, but we believe it is on the way. Fortunate will 
be the minister of whom those who sit under his preaching 
will say in their hearts, as a reason for their coming to 
hear him Sunday after Sunday, ‘‘To whom else shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”” No longer 
will it be possible to persuade men in large numbers to 
turn from the world to the church by proving to their 
satisfaction the historical validity of its claims, unless it 
is possible to convince them of its present worth by the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power. 

And what can the seminary do to produce this power? 
By what means shall it enable the young minister, when 
he has received his diploma and has been set down in our 
strangely complex modern society, to speak to the men 
and women who sit before him the real word of life? What 
does the young man of twenty-three or twenty-five, with 
a limited experience, most of it spent at school, know 
about the business life of modern times with its strikes 
and boycotts and labor wars, with class arrayed against 
class, with its problems of competition and monopoly, of 
labor unions and trusts? If he comes out of the old- 
fashioned seminary, he knows nothing at all about these 
things. The modern seminary is seeking to produce men 
who, while still in the class-room, have been brought into 
contact with the principles which underlie these prob- 
lems, who have been enabled to deal with them, not from 
the standpoint of the partisan, but from the position of 
the sympathetic student and scholar. You tell me that 
the seminary should make its teaching strictly practical, 
and with this demand I heartily agree. Let it by all 
means train the voice, teach the man so far as possible 
how to speak effectively and coherently. Let it train 
him in the singing of hymns, the reading of scripture, 
and the writing of sermons. Let it by all means induct 
him into the most approved method of dealing with his 
various parish organizations and of harnessing up his 
church for effective setvice. But let him realize that his 
church is a part of the community in which it has been 
placed. Let him understand that this community has 
been the outgrowth of generations, that the way of the 
reformer needs sometimes to be slow if it is to be con- 
tinuous, and if he be not compelled to retrace his steps. 
Let him know something of the problems by which the 
business man is confronted, whom it is so easy to instruct 
how to run his business out of the foolishness of ignorance 
and inexperience. Let his knowledge by all means be 
practical, but let him understand from the beginning 
that in order to be truly practical he must know some- 
thing of the theory which underlies the practice. 

And the seminary is also coming to see that it must in- 
struct its students, not only in the nature of the commu- 
nity and the laws which underlie society, but also in the 
nature of the individuals of whom society is composed. 
I suppose the church and the theological school have never 
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been entirely ignorant of this need. But it is pathetic 
to think in how feeble a fashion the need has frequently 
been met. Theology once began with God. It now be- 
gins with man. A genuine knowledge of men will often 
atone for many minor deficiencies. A few days ago I re- 
ceived the following letter from a prominent American 
educator whose name, if I mentioned it, many of you 
would immediately recognize :— 

‘“‘As a teacher, my students often fail to reveal them- 
selves to me until after they have left the class-room and 
taken the tests of the world. One of your students has 
been looking after the religious welfare of the village of 
during the summer. My country home near that 
place gives me interest in the people and in whatsoever 
is for their welfare, and I have had occasion to observe 
Mr. dealing with his temporary parish. His tact 
and keen observation, his kindliness and his remarkable 
gift of adaptation, have impressed me. ‘The little com- 
munity is cleaner, more open-minded, more cheerful for 
the work that he has done among them. His efficiency 
has shown itself chiefly in his house to house visitation. 

‘““His preaching (I have heard two or three of his ser- 
mons) has been thoughtful, direct, instructive, well 
adapted to a congregation made up chiefly of untutored 
people, with a small percentage of the intellectual. My 
purpose in dictating this note is to let you know of this 
man’s efficiency in dealing with human nature. He may 
or may not be a remarkable student, he may or may not 
become a remarkable preacher; but he is a remarkable 
man, and will never be likely to fail from lack of good 
spirit, good taste, good sense, industry, and adaptation 
in any position to which you may wish to commend him.” 

This particular student left the school last spring, with 
a profound sense of discouragement over his lack of suc- 
cess in certain courses of study. He returned after the 
vacation, filled with confidence in himself and enthusiasm 
for the ministry. 

The effort throughout the ages has been to convince the 
reason of the mature man of intellectual religious truth. 
The seminary is now going back to the method of the 
founder of the Christian Church, taking in its arms a 
little child, and holding it before the world as a type of 
the Christian. What is the process by which this chisl 
develops, normally and naturally, into a member of the 
kingdom of God? What are the critical periods in its 
life at which we may seize hold of it, and give its budding 
faculties a bias in the direction of the Christian ideals? 
At what times is it most susceptible to generous and noble 
aspirations? How may we avail ourselves of the crises 
of its nature, in order to make this new child of God an 
active member of a religious community, using the term 
““religious”’ in its widest connotation? ‘The necessity for 
the consideration of such problems as these is leading to 
the endowment in our schools of theology of chairs not 
only of Hebrew and Biblical criticism, but also of sociology 
and psychology. Religion has come to be recognized 
not primarily as a phenomenon to be explained or even 
as an end to be attained, but as a power which men 
may use. 

And so the aim of the seminary is becoming an in- 
creasingly modern one. It is bringing its faculties to 
bear more and more wpon the life that now is; and, in its 
supreme interest in religion as a present reality, as a power 
which has come to us with increasing volume down the 
ages, it is seeking to bring this power to fruition in the 
modern world. 

The seminary, I repeat, is seeking to be practical. In 
its effort to be practical it is taken frequently into the 
midst of the most intricate and subtle speculations,— 
speculations which it could not avoid if it would. It is 
seeking to make its students men of learning in order, 
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and only in order, that it may transform them into men 
of power. 

If, as has been claimed, the only place to study the 
manifestations of religion and to learn the practice of 
Christianity is in the social settlement, in the midst of 
disease and crime and vice, then it may be that theologi- 
cal teaching will cease and that men will learn to preach 
amid these surroundings or in association with some suc- 
cessful preacher who is already in the field. But, if it is 
necessary to study the principles which underlie society 
and the motives which have swayed men for centuries in 
order to be an effective religious leader to-day, then the 
seminary has a work to do of continually increasing im- 
portance. It must become a student of history; it must 
venture into the haunts of ancient races and study literary 
and critical problems, in order that, strengthened by the 
knowledge of the past and the religious history of men 
in the forgotten centuries, it may bring this knowledge 
to bear upon the problems which vex our modern 
world. 

The great battles of the Church in the past have been 
intellectual battles. The seminary is seeking to help the 
Church to enter successfully into a different kind of war- 
fare, and one from which it cannot hopefully turn. It is 
the battle not against opposing ideas, but against the 
hosts of wickedness in high places. To distinguish be- 
tween truth and error is a valuable qualification for a. 
minister of religion. But I take it that the seminary is 
trying, as it has never tried before, to send forth men of 
moral discrimination. To convict a man of error of judg- 
ment is to be sure to do him a service, but to convert him 
from moral inertia into moral zeal is a service which is 
incomparably greater. Too often has the power of the 
Church been only the individual power of the minister: 
The success of the Church will be hereafter more largely 
dependent upon its ability to make itself felt in the entire 
life of the community. The success of the preacher will 
not be simply his power to interest and attract. It will 
be his ability to unite men in a common effort to establish 
the kingdom of God. The chief concern of the minister 
of religion always has been and always will be, not the 
weakness of a community, but its strength. The minister 
who can gather up in the community where his lot is cast 
the elements which make for righteousness, is he who per- 
forms the largest service. 

The seminary which I have the honor to represent, in 
whose welfare this Conference has shown so warm and 
abiding an interest from the beginning, is seeking worthily 
to commemorate during the ensuing year the sixtieth an- 
niversary of its birth by completing the $60,000 endow- 
ment of a professorship which will enable us to bring to 
Meadville, as the occupant of our most important chair, 
a man who will play a leading part in moulding the thought 
and the ideals of the coming generation of preachers. 
Several years ago a committee from this body succeeded 
in raising a third of this amount. Already in the report 
of the council you have heard, in words stronger than I 
am able to write, how great is the need that the endow- 
ment should be completed. It is due to those who have 
already given to this fund, it is due to the school whose 
fortunes are so closely bound up with those of our churches, 
it is due to the men who will study there during the com- 
ing years, and to you whose lives will be influenced by 
these men for better or for worse, to see to it that the rest 
of this money is forthcoming. : 

And there is still a greater service which you can render 
this school. ra 

I have been speaking of a certain type of minister as 
the kind which the seminary is aiming to produce to-day, 
but I hasten to add that it is utterly beyond the power 
of a seminary to produce these men or any other men. 
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The theological schools are not the soil in which they grow. 
We must look for them not to academic shades, but to 
the ministers in the field, the sons and daughters of you 
who love the Church and would seek to hold it to its 
highest aims. 

When Lyman Beecher was called from Boston to Cin- 
cinnati in 1832 to become the president of Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary, an institution which was then in dire straits, 
he was informed by friends that he was needed in Boston. 
But he had become so thoroughly convinced of the oppor- 
tunity which lay before him of creating ministers that he 
replied, ‘‘My brethren, if Boston should sink, it would not 
be so great a calamity as that this enterprise should fail.” 
I have sometimes heard men say, who had given them- 
selves to the work of the ministry and who loved it, that 
they were unable to advise another man to enter the call- 
ing in which they were laboring. Lyman Beecher, on the 
contrary, pleaded most earnestly and effectively with 
young men that they give themselves to the ministry. 
And it is said that, when he had come into the shadow of 
senility and was asked what is the first thing, he answered, 
‘‘Not theology, not controversy, but to save souls.” I 
suspect that, if the seminary is not to be animated by 
something of the passion for saving souls by modern 
methods and from perhaps a more modern hell and cer- 
tainly to a higher salvation than those which used to be 
depicted, though it may succeed in imparting faultless 
ideas and fine elocution and logical precision, it will fail 
to produce the minister for whom the world is waiting 
to-day. It is often destructive of the zeal of a young 
student to see religious faith dissected as if by doctors at 
a clinic. Faith which can be dissected is a dead faith. 
The theological school as such is unable to kindle the 
spark of faith which forces men to decide to enter the 
ministry. But it should—and I believe it may, if it is 
animated by the right spirit—try to preserve the faith 
with which they came, and fan it into a consuming flame. 
It is an entirely unnecessary process, so far as any results 
are concerned, to string together on a wire the bones of 
a faith once living, and to show how symmetrical they 
were. A recent applicant for a pulpit within the limits 
of the Middle States Conference, who had never preached 
indeed, but who felt confident that he would be able to 
do so, gave out as his chief qualifications that he possessed 
a keenly analytical mind, such, he declared, as was rarely 
found in this country. We need at the seminary not 
necessarily men who are the proud possessors of analyti- 
cal minds, who can expound a theory or analyze a senti- 
ment or dissect a motive, but men who are able to create 
life. Unless they have this power, they have no power 
which is of value in the work to which they propose to 
give themselves. 

In the interesting and vigorous address last winter by 
William Colfox, president of Manchester College in Ox- 
ford, there stands at the end this pathetic plea: ‘‘There 
is one further thought that has been in the mind of the 
committee in these latest times. It is the sense of some- 
thing wanting, to enable the college to fulfil its noble work 
for the cause of Christ, not as to its local habitation in its 
beautiful Oxford home, with all the fine influences of its 
surroundings, and not as to its teachers, with their devout 
learning and their Christian lives, but as to a spirit in the 
churches to whose welfare the college is devoted, which 
will fill its class-rooms with their best and most cultured 
youth, to become ministers who will take a place second 
to none in their several communities intellectually, socially, 
and religiously. It was one of the hopes, when the col- 
lege was removed to Oxford, that it would draw in such 
as these. The hope has been but imperfectly fulfilled. 
Fine as are the characters and abilities of many of the 
students whom the college welcomes to-day, and who go 
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out to be true ministers of Christ as they leave its walls, 
doing honor to their Alma Mater, the Committee regret 
that the college does not enroll as students the sons of 
the old families in whose veins runs the blood of genera- 
tions reared in the spirit of the unfettered religious liberty 
that characterized the churches founded by their Presby- 
terian ancestry. Would that their fathers’ enthusiasm 
for the truth of God and their fathers’ devout Christian 
faith could enter their hearts and bring them to college, 
that they might bear aloft the banner of religion pure and 
undefiled, as they pass beyond its threshold to become 
ministers of their fathers’ God!” 

As I read these words of President Colfox a few days ago 
I could not help reflecting that, among the twenty-one 
students who have entered the Meadville Theological 
School during the last two years, not one has come from 
a Unitarian home. 

A few months ago there gathered at the cathedral of 
St. Peter in Rome a mighty crowd, watching intently for 
the appearance of a little cloud of smoke which was to 
give the signal of the election of a new religious leader for 
the Catholic hosts. Was it to come forth dark or light? 
Had the papal conclave succeeded in finding among all the 
adherents ofthe papacy one who was competent to lead 
its followers in the battle against the world, or must the 
decision be deferred? And you remember the great sigh 
of relief when the verdict was recorded. ‘There is waiting 
to-day, not simply in Rome, not simply in Christendom, 
but throughout civilization, in the Mohammedan and the 
Confucian world as well as the Christian, a mightier con- 
clave, eagerly, intently watching for the new type of re- 
ligious leader, by whom a greater army of God’s children 
is to be led as it resumes its march 


‘On to the verge of the waste, on to the city of God.” 


We need new and better leaders to take up the work 
when we lay it down, better preachers than ourselves to 
summon forth to more heroic achievement the children of 
the new day. 


‘While breaks the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst through cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.’’ ° 


Brethren of the new dispensation, you who believe that 
the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 
but who know that in the twentieth century, as well as 
in the nineteenth, whenever there arises a man or woman 
in whose soul there burns the true prophetic fire, then 
men will gather around him again as they gathered of 
yore, in order to be taught the way in which to walk, I 
bespeak your aid that the men shall be forthcoming for 
the more difficult but yet more glorious work of the min- 
istry in the life in which we live. Let all the present 
movements of our past achievements be destroyed; let 
cardinals and archbishops hold high carnival in the hall 
on Beacon Street which now boasts the name of Channing; 
let the National Conference be scattered to the four winds, 
and the endowment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion go up in smoke; and give me each year for the next 
generation a score of men or women, the choicest that 
you breed, and I will rebuild once more the walls of our 
Unitarian temple, higher and stronger than ever before, 
and will repair the waste places of Jerusalem fairer than 
the most daring vision of a rehabilitated Zion that Hebrew 
prophet has ever beheld. Help us at the fountain source 
from which are to go forth the men of light and leading 
‘during the coming years, to preach the glad tidings of the 
blessed God to yourselves and to your children; help us 
to secure the men into whose hearts the divine impulse 
has been breathed, and you will have made a permanent 
contribution to the spiritual welfare of the world. 
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“The Kind of Ministers Needed.” 


BY CHARLES W. AMES. 


When a struggling parish comes to the Pastoral Supply 
authorities of the American Unitarian Association and 
modestly indicates the superior sort of minister it will 
take to fill its vacant pulpit, they inform it (albeit in more 
gracious and diplomatic language) that, even as it is not 
customary to give bread with one fish-ball, so first-class 
latter-day prophets are not always to be had for twelve 
hundred dollars a year. And now, if I were frankly to 
set forth the exact kind of ministers who are really needed, 
the sophisticated portion of my audience would probably 
be moved to think the juvenile repartee, ‘‘Will you have 
them now or wait till you get them?” 

Indeed, it is difficult to generalize practically on this 
subject. If we say we want ministers just like Channing 
and Parker, Bellows and Hedge, James Freeman Clarke 
and Cyrus Bartol, Edward Everett Hale and Minot J. 
Savage, we have not made much of a working formula, 
though we have certainly offered a sagacious observation. 
Nor would it help very much to attempt to deduce a sort 
of general average of desirable qualities from the study 
of our choicest specimens. Composite photography never 
realized the expectations of its inventor as a means of 
discovering physiognomical truth. The actual results 
obtained were well illustrated in a chapter once contrib- 
uted by Dr. Crothers to a syndicate story. Desiring to 
obtain the features of the typical anarchist (for purposes 
necessary to the development of the romance), a com- 
posite photograph was made of all the leading anarchists 
and nihilists,—ruffians and desperadoes, many of them. 
When this photograph was exhibited and the intelligent 
spectators were asked to guess who was represented, they 
all without hesitation cried, ‘“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
So a composite of our favorite ministers would probably 
not have character enough to distinguish him from a lay 
figure in an ecclesiastical tailor shop. 

Again, the minister whom I want may not be the one 
who is desired by my neighbor in the next pew. (Any 
parish committee-man can testify to that.) I personally 
need to be shaken over the pit about once a week. My 
neighbor needs glimpses of the crystal battlements. I 
go to church in part for worship; but the faithful attend- 
ant in the gallery of one of our liberal churches who os- 
tentatiously reads the Sunday paper during all the ser- 
vice, and folds it up and comes to attention only when 
the sermon begins, evidently wants food for his intellect, 
whatever he may need. 

Therefore, I will not attempt to give a recipe for a min- 
ister; and, in enumerating the most desirable qualifica- 
tions for ministerial work, I shall not require all the req- 
uisites to be put up in a single package. Yet there are 
some things that the true minister must have. 

First of all, then, we need, and most of us want, min- 
isters of religion. It is not necessary to define religion, 
even in addressing the clergy. We all understand it alike 
until some one tries to define it. With all due respect for 
some excellent authorities, and remembering especially 
what Emerson says of ‘‘mere morality,’ I declare that 
ethics are not enough. Mere professors of the science of 
conduct cannot meet the world’s need of religious teachers. 

We need ministers with a sense of reverence. It is 
strange that it should seem necessary to introduce that 


specification, but we know how often reverence is wanting’ 


in preachers who have otherwise much to commend them. 
Such ministers are not unknown in other denominations, 
but it is only among ‘‘the liberals” that they are conscious 
of their shortcoming, and proud of it. In our constant 
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contact with the mystery of being, we need a ministry of 
poetry, of reverence, of faith. So our ministers must be 
able to commune with the Over-soul, and bring messages 
from the infinite to us of the workaday world. Emerson 
said of Jesus, ‘‘He saw with open eye the mystery of the 
soul.”’ If that had not been true in extraordinary meas- 
ure, the power of Jesus would have been no greater than 
that of Confucius to vivify the souls of men and inspire 
them to higher life. So we need now men who can see 
the spiritual realities, and tell them to us of lesser vision,— 
the spiritually near-sighted. Our ministers should be 
able to absorb spirituality on the one side and give it out 
on the other. The kind of men who come into the world 
charged with it for a lifetime are as rare as radium seems 
to be in the world of matter. It behooves our ministers 
not to become so much involved in practical philanthropy 
and pastoral work that they have no time for contempla- 
tion. In every man’s life programme there should ‘be 
some frequent communion with the Godhead within. But 
the world is too much with us. In the manifold activities 
of the office, the workshop, the household, amid the de- 
mands of business and the distractions of.society, the 
opportunities for religious reflection are all too few. So 
much the more important is it, therefore, that, when we 
go on Sunday to the sanctuary, we find there some one in 
the pulpit who can share with us the riches of his own 
contemplative experience and lead us up with him into 
the high places where there is rest for the soul. 

It follows, therefore, that our ministers should be sure 
of their high calling. I do not mean that they need 
necessarily be ‘‘called,’”’ like Samuel, in the old theological 
sense. ‘That experience is no doubt a priceless boon; but 
it is conferred on few, and perhaps it is not always so con- 
clusive as the object of the call supposes. There is useful 
suggestion in this frivolous newspaper anecdote :— 

His Aunt: ‘‘John, why did you enter the ministry?” 
John: ‘‘Because, dear aunt, I was called.” Hzs Aunt: 
‘‘Are you sure, John, that it wasn’t some other noise you 
heard ?”’ 

We recall, also, in this connection, Booker Washington’s 
anecdote of the negro employed to work in a cotton-field, 
who, after working hard for a time, raised his hand and 
turned his face toward heaven, and said, ‘‘O Lawd, de 
cotton am so dry, an’ de sun am so hot, an’ de flesh am 
so weary, dat dis niggah feels he’s done got a call to preach.” 

At any rate, we want ministers who are drawn, or led, 
into their higher calling, as well as those who are called. 
Men doubtless come to the ministry through innumerable 
avenues of experience. If they are filled with single- 
minded devotion to the service of their fellow-men, their 
calling is sure, whatever its incidents. 

In a democratic society, where there is no state church, 
there is but little likelihood that men will be drawn into the 
ministry by love of ease or luxury or position. Where 
there are no livings or benefices, the pulpit has little at- 
traction for the lazy or the worldly ambitious. Unselfish- 
ness is one of the first qualifications for the modern min- 
istry, and self-devotion rising to self-sacrifice (the sacrifice 
of the lower self) is the price of admission into its ranks. 

These two elements of devotedness and devoutness are 
essential to the ministry of large usefulness. Where they 
are present, we can be sure that our ministers will give us 
the best they have. We cannot ask them to give us more, 
except that there is always more where that came from. 
Let them ask, and it shall be given them from the source 
of all good. 

Quite apart from their intellectual and literary prop- 
erties, our ministers must have a real gospel to proclaim: 
they must have a positive faith. We do not need men 
whose teachings can properly be characterized as ‘‘the 
pale negations of Unitarianism.’’ We need a rational 
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equivalent of the evangel of orthodoxy. I know that 
there is such a thing, for some of our ministers have it,— 
a joyous faith in the beneficence and integrity of the uni- 
verse, a consciousness of the immanence of the divine, 
and an optimistic conviction of the sufficiency of righteous- 
ness. 

Men hunger and thirst for positive assurance that the 
things of the spirit are so. The traditionary ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities are weakening. We have our suspicions 
of the infallibility of the pope and his Church, and we have 
our doubts of the plenary verbal inspiration of the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures. Still, we look for some one to 
tell us with certainty that ‘‘God’s in his heaven, and 
all’s right with the world.” 

I think this is the explanation of the strange phenom- 
enon of Christian Science. The prophetess of that re- 
markable cult speaks as one having authority, and thou- 
sands of cultivated and intelligent men and women hear 
her gladly. It is not always clear just what she means, 
but she says it so positively that her followers find rest 
and comfort in believing that it is true, whatever it is, 
and so escape from the materialism and unbelief in which 
the failure of the old authorities seems to have left the 
poor old human race. 

Probably it is asking too much of our ministers to de- 
mand that they live up to their own precepts, yet a reas- 
onable consistency in this respect is important and even 
necessary to ministerial effectiveness. That ‘“‘pore Per- 
soun of a town” whom good old Chaucer describes in the 


Prologue of the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’ who ‘‘taught, and ~ 


ferst he folwed it himselve,’’ may still be a spiritual 
model for the minister of to-day of any creed or sect, or 
of no creed or sect. And some later philosopher gives a 
wholesome warning to the teacher of morals when he 
says, ‘‘There’s no use training up a child in the way he 
should go, unless you are going that way yourself.” Again 
it was one of our own ministers who said, ‘‘How can a 
man lend a hand to his neighbor unless he stands firm 
on his own feet ?”’ 

We wart ministers who can distinguish in the pulpit 
between the debatable theories and formule in sociology 
and economics and the elementary principles of equity 
and justice by which all social and economic questions 
should be settled. We need fearless ministers, of course. 
I was brought up to believe, and I do believe, that the 
pulpit is a platform from which wrong and evil are to be 
freely denounced in all their forms: human slavery, gov- 
ernmental oppression, political corruption, corporate 
greed, were to be spoken of by name,—right out in meet- 
ing. I should hesitate to say that the church was not 
the properest place for socialistic or even anti-imperialistic 
propaganda; yet I am sure that the inability to distinguish 
economic and political questions from moral questions 
will seriously impair the influence for good of any min- 
ister. Surely, I may be excused from offering any rule 
for the solution of the equation between the cowardly 
time-server and the extremist crank, between the failure 


to bear testimony against wrong and the other failure to 


accomplish anything through fanaticism and general im- 
practicability. I find this becoming rather a delicate and 
difficult thing to talk about. Perhaps m thought can 
best be conveyed by a quotation from Emerson and a 
parable. 
i must be enriched and sweetened by plums from that 
rena arden in Concord.) In the ‘‘Lecture on the 
imes,” merson says, ‘“The young men who have been 
vexing ciety for these last years with regenerative 
s seem to have made this mistake: they all ex- 
Sescatet some special means and all failed to see that 
Reform of Reforms must be accomplished without 
means.” Again, he commends ‘‘reliance on the senti- 
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ment of man which will work the best the more it is 
trusted.” 

So I would urge on preachers that, if they would con- 
vert us to the support of their pet reforms from the pulpit, 
they will do it best by indirection, through exhortation 
rather than by argument. Let them fill our hearts with 
hatred or selfishness, with love of righteousness, with the 
desire to co-operate in all worthy ‘‘movements”’ for the 
betterment of humanity, and they will be most likely to 
find us enrolled among the special reformers,—assuming 
of course that these special reforms are as sound and 
reasonable as the preachers suppose them to be! Any 
of my ministerial auditors who are eager to know more 
of my sentiments on this subject will find them well ex- 
pressed and more frequently suggested in that ‘‘Lecture on 
the Times” by Emerson, which I commend to them as 
a corrective of any tendency toward narrow partisanship. 
_ And this is my parable :— 

Once on a time there came from the sacred confines of 
Massachusetts Bay (confines which, when used to excess, 
have a very confining effect on the outlook) to the remote 
banks of the Mississippi a missionary,—a person of noble 
and devoted spirit, with a full stock of lectures and a de- 
termination to regenerate and uplift the rude inhabitants 
of those benighted regions. Naturally, the missionary 
(though not a narrow liberal sectarian) looked to the Uni- 
tarians to rally round the philanthropic standard at the 
first clarion call of the reform bugle; and, somehow, I 


found myself expected to march in the first rank. ‘‘Do 
you love your fellow-man?” said the missionary. I mod- 
estly admitted that I did, very much indeed. ‘‘Very ~ 


well, then, let. us give our whole strength to promoting 
the cause of the single tax, prohibition, woman suffrage, 
and mental science.” ‘‘But,’’ I demurred (beginning at 
the beginning of this formidable list), ‘‘I am not convinced 
of the practicability of Henry George’s land tax, and Iam 
not ready to enlist among its advocates.” ‘‘Oh,” said 
the missionary, ‘‘then you do not love your fellow-man!” 
And I perceived, to my regret, that, because I was unable 
to adhere to all the isms of all the ismatics, I was not 
eligible for the Abou Ben Adhem class. 

We would /zke our ministers to have a sense of humor,— 
that is, a sense of proportion and the fitness of things,— 
a saving element in human nature that will preserve the 
equilibrium in many a trying situation, and act as a 
lubricant at the points of contact with the parish where 
‘“‘*hot boxes” are most likely to occur. Most of us now- 
adays pay too much attention to the funny side of things, 
and so tend to take a ‘‘trifling’” view of life. But, on 
the other hand, how often have we seen good men in the 
ministry whose practical efficiency would be enormously 
increased, if their terrible seriousness could be tempered 
by a sense of humor! But it is as useless to talk to them 
about this defect as it would be to expostulate with people 
for color-blindness. Every one of these dear souls is as 
confident of his own sense of humor as he is of his insight 
into character, or his perception of the moral law. 

Of course, we of the present day, and especially we of 
the Unitarian Church, want chiefly preachers in our 
ministers. But no longer can they speak to us with 
priestly authority. They must have the authority of 
character and personality, of wisdom and insight. The 
formula for sermons given in the Cape Cod story will not 
now suffice. Said the old fisherman: ‘‘Preaching is easy 
enough: you have only to open the lids of your Bible and 
choose a text, and then ‘When did this happen? where 
did this happen? to who did this happen?’ and so forth 
and so on, and there’s your sermon.’ We demand a 
varied intellectual programme; and, indeed, we put the 
pulpit squarely in competition for our entertainment with 
the literary review and magazines. 
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What, then, should be the preparation of our ministry ? 
I fear that I am something of a Philistine in my view of 
the academic preparation for the ministry. I know that 
men do become good and useful ministers in spite of it; 
but the words ‘‘divinity school,” ‘‘systematic theology,” 
“homiletics,” chill the genial current of my soul, and I 
instinctively distrust the learning of the schools and set 
it in antithesis to the inspiration of the spirit. Of course, 
I know with my discursive understanding that I am all 
wrong, and that the educated minister is a necessity for 
the propagation of a cultivated evangel. I confess, also, 
that, when I examine the programmes of our divinity 
schools, I find them enticing enough to the scholastic ap- 
petite lying dormant in my subconsciousness through the 
quarter-century that has elapsed since my college days. 
Oh, yes, we require our ministers to be interesting. They 
must not be harps with a single string. They must have 
a broad outlook. Nothing regarding the concerns of 
mankind should be alien to their interest,—not even the 
things they are taught in the divinity schools. 

_ _ It would not be seemly in a layman to dogmatize about 

the education of the clergy so far as it concerns the tech- 
nique of a learned profession. But here, certainly, there 
is need of a truly liberal education,—for familiarity with 
all the teachings of history, all that is best in literature, 
the broadest and highest generalizations of scientific and 
philosophic thought. And it is for precisely this reason 
that I distrust the traditional and conventional course in 
divinity. Is the theory of education adopted for the or- 
thodox divine and the priest of past centuries, based as 
it is on an obsolete or obsolescent theology and a terres- 
trial cosmogony, suitable for the liberal minister of to-day ? 

May there not be an undue emphasis on the technical 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures and a straining after 
Biblical scholarship to the exclusion of more important 
matters in the limited time of the divinity course? 

Perhaps an excursion into the realm of some one of 
the physical sciences would do more to give a man a cosmic 
view of things than a course in the elements of Hebrew 
grammar. And how can the divinity student best come 
to understand the warp and woof of the intricate fabric 
of modern civilization and prepare himself to deal with 
the practical questions which arise from the relations of 
man to his fellow-man? 

It is not that we want scientific lectures or courses in 
political economy from the pulpit; but the knowledge of 
those things is perhaps the best equipment of the minister 
who would preach interestingly and intelligently of the 
things of the spirit, and not make his congregation rest- 
less and uncomfortable by the unfitness of his similes and 
the poverty of his illustrations. 

It is well worth while for divinity students to soar into 
the ether of philosophy and drop their plummets into the 
profound of metaphysics, if only to learn for a certainty 
that there is nothing there. Moreover, it is most impor- 
tant that our parsons should have had the advantage of 
a thorough course in comparative religion, although even 
that may have also its disadvantages. We have all read 
lately the charming anecdote of the eight-year-old girl 
who had been given the Old Testament to read; and after 
a season with the strenuous Jehovah, jealous and wrathful, 
she came back to say, ‘‘I have always had a very pleasant 
impression of God. So I think I won’t read the Bible any 
more, if you don’t mind, auntie.” Certainly, we can get 
a pleasanter impression of God by seeing him in his works, 
in the fields and in the mountains, by listening to his voice 
in the surf of the sea and the song of the birds, than in the 
anthropomorphic theologies of mankind, past and present. 

The study of the history of human error, of superstition, 
of demonology and devil-lore, of idolatry, of animism, to- 
temism, fetishism, etc., is no doubt instructive and curi- 
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ous; but, unless it contributes to the sense of the univer- 
sality of religion, it will not be especially helpful to the 
young preacher. Moreover, in all his studies he should 
bear in mind the saying of Plato quoted by Emerson,— 
“‘Poetry comes nearer to vital truth than history.” 

Of course, these are familiar thoughts to the wise men 
of Meadville and Harvard; and they are not offered here 
as criticisms of the existing courses at those institutions, 
but merely as considerations incidental to the subject. 

Let our preachers be put through the divinity mill, by 
all means. If they do come out laden with Hebrew and 
Aramaic, Assyrian and Pheenician, paleography, philol- 
ogy, abstract ethics and metaphysics, they will forget 
these things in an incredibly short time after they have 
come in contact with the world of to-day. I was once 
in a congregation where the pulpit was filled by a divinity 
student. We were hungering for the bread of life, and 
the preacher opened his sermon by saying that we must 
have all been struck by the curious parallelism between 
the life and character of Moses and those of Atneas, and 
thereupon devoted a conventional thirty-five minutes to 
an elaborate detailed study of the peculiarities of these 
two worthies. Those of us in the congregation who had 
ever heard of A‘neas knew him only as a word to parse 
and scan; and, while it may have been educational for us 
to learn something of his character and career, it was not 
exactly what we had come to church for. Yet I have 
lived to hear that theological student preach the practical 
religion of love to God and man, and to see him inspire 
others to the same ministry. 

I suppose the best thing in the divinity schools, after 
all, is the personal association with the teachers, the in- 
spiration that comes from direct contact with consecrated 
and devoted men who can transfer some of the fruits of 
their own experience and practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the ministry to the neophyte, who can feed the 
flame of his own inspiration, and confirm him in his reso- 
lution to devote himself to that high calling of service to 
mankind. 

There is another important source of supply for our 
pulpits besides the liberal divinity schools, and that is 
the orthodox ministry. I suppose that a definite call to 
the ministry, like the experiencing of religion, is most 
likely to occur in connection with evangelical ideas and 
supernaturalist theology. Perhaps this will account for 
the superior religious fervor and power of many of the 
Unitarian ministers who have come to us from orthodoxy. 
They ‘‘got religion” elsewhere, and brought it in with 
them. In just such measure as their religion was the real 
article do these immigrants stay with us, and not make 
Unitarianism a mere way station in a journey toward the 
uttermost region of agnosticism. 

Wherever he comes from and whatever his preparation, 
the minister who enters our pulpit, if he have devoutness, 
or the love of God, and devotedness, or the love of Man, 
will never fail to make the most of those potential powers 
which were given him when his mortal clay was mixed. 
These are universal solvents. To such a minister his 
vision of the spiritual will be translated into terms of the 
material and tangible. He will be sincere, honest, and 
fearless. Though at the beginning he have but little of 
the gift of eloquence, it will come to him through use, as 


‘he faithfully delivers his messages from week to week. 


He shall come to possess that magical touchstone which 
transmutes all facts of science, all the product of his read- 
ing, all his observations of society, every experience of 
his own life, into material for sermons, into illustration 
and argument for the higher life of the soul. Then as 
wide as his knowledge and acquirement, as broad as his 
character, will be his influence. He will count in the 
pulpit ‘“‘for all he is worth.” Can any minister ask for 


aly 


of consecrated service. 


—— 
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more? Can we of the congregation ask any less from our 
pastor than that he shall count to us for all he is worth? 
This he can do only by real consecration to the ministry. 

Is the power of the church passing away? I do not 
believe it. The ecclesiastical power is diminishing, and 
will diminish as enlightenment grows. But the pulpit is 
still to have a mighty influence, and may well attract men 
of large ability who wish to make the best use of the talent 
which the Master has given them. 

There was never a time when men had greater need of 
spiritual guidance and leadership than now. Nowhere 
is there greater need than in our America of voices to pro- 
test against materialism, the pleasure-loving tendencies of 


mankind, the sordidness of wealth, and the disposition to . 


measure human success in terms of money. Some one 
has wittily said that our rich men regard money merely 
as a means to an end,—to make more money. And at 
the other end of the social scale, and all the way between, 
there is everywhere a disposition to regard material pros- 
perity and creature comfort as the greatest thing in the 
world. We forget the Sermon on the Mount, and give 
ourselves over to the worship of Mammon. Yet we have 
in us the inheritance of centuries of Christian teaching, 
of millenniums of incipient civilization, of countless ages 
of development from the animal plane of existence, and 
of the evolution of moral and spiritual natures. We 
have power to perceive spiritual truths, susceptibility 
to moral exhortation, responsiveness to any summons 
to a higher life. 

That healthier materialism of the West—the material- 
ism of energy and activity, the materialism of a young 
country—needs the inspiration of higher ideals,—the 
vision of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good; and it 
needs ministers to give this inspiration. As for the sod- 
den materialism of stored-up wealth,—poisoned by ‘‘the 
miasma which money must breed whenever it is not ac- 
tively employed in the industries,’’—the school, the press, 
all the other agencies of modern society, are inadequate 
to cope with it. The pulpit must come bringing with it 
the mighty power that casts out devils. It must inspire, 
direct, and work with every other regenerating force of 
civilization until all the swine of selfishness in rich and 
poor rush down over a steep place into the sea of oblivion 
which has already engulfed many a monster of violence 
and rapine in our ancestral human nature. 

So we need ministers, and shall need them for genera- 
tions to come. We need ministers who will minister. 
We need preachers and pastors,—preachers to inspire us, 
guide us, warn us, admonish us, quicken our moral per- 
ceptions, help us to stiffen our moral fibre, give us cour- 
age and hope; pastors to christen us, marry us, and bury 
us, to cheer us and comfort us as we pass through the 
valley of the shadow,—that deepest shadow cast by the 
light of love. We need men to whom their fellow-man is 
something more than a phantasm or a theory,—men who 
can love the sinner while hating the sin. We need men 
who have the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove. (Please observe that neither one of these 
attributes is sufficient in itself. Their strength lies in the 
combination. ) 

For men of this kind there is great need in the liberal 
ministry. Yet I have named only general qualities, which 
do not limit the category too much to include many men 
of many kinds, of different gifts, but the same spirit, of 
different personalities, but the same motive and inspira- 
tion. So we want especially young preachers afire with 
the enthusiasm of a new apocalypse. We want espe- 
cially mature preachers of sound judgment and ripe char- 
acter. We want especially old preachers with their wealth 
of experience and the wisdom that comes only with years 
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To the men of this sort, who are already in our pulpits, 
and to others of the same kind who are to come,—Heaven 
grant that there may be an ever-increasing number of 
them,—the lay men and women of the Unitarian Church 
are ready to give appreciation and affection, loyal support 
and co-operation. I am not asked to say what sort of 
laity we need. That, perhaps, is the one remaining per- 
quisite of the clergy; but I am sure that, as the need of 
the right kind of ministers is filled, so will be the need of 
the right kind of congregations. And we shall all work 
together heart and soul for the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 


The Ministers Needed. 


BY PROF. JOHN M. TYLER: 


The minister is the successor of the prophet, the man 
who spoke for God and was God's interpreter. He is 
the prophet, not the priest, of to-day. His position is 
therefore the highest and the most important, his work 
the grandest and hardest, his responsibilities the largest 
that can be imagined. If the work of the teacher is so 
grand that no man save one has ever been fully adequate 
to it, much more must this be true of the minister. Hence 
an honest man hesitates to speak of the ideal minister, 
lest he seem to condemn others for falling short of a stand- 
ard which, as he well knows, is far beyond his powers of 
even thought or description. 

The minister whom we need must, first of all, be a man, 
not an angel nor a disembodied spirit. He will have a 
sound digestion, the foundation of all greatness; a tough 
muscular system, the seat and condition of health; a 
sound, steady nervous system. He will be a healthy 
man. The dyspeptic or weakling or nervous invalid 
may be—he probably will not be—a saint; but he never 
can be holy, for holiness is complete health. 

Mentally, he will be healthy. He will have a clear 
eye, a long head, and a great warm heart. ‘The last is 
at least as important as the first. For ‘‘out of the heart,’ 
not out of the head, ‘‘are the issues of life.’’ . Knowledge 
vanishes away continually, ‘‘for we know in part,” but 
love abides. It is Great Heart, not Swelled Head, who 
kills Giant Despair. Physically, a man is as old as his 
arteries: mentally, ‘he is always as young as his heart. 

In one word, the ideal minister will overflow with health 
and vitality. He will have iron in his blood, granite in 
his soul, and God’s sunshine on his face. 

The minister will be called to a church. 
gets as good a minister as it really wishes. If the church 
is a sleeping-car, the minister will be a porter. He will 
maintain quiet, and make his clients look extremely 
respectable when they have arrived at their destination, 
whatever that may be. These are their chief desires. 
If the church is a literary society or a club for social or 
intellectual improvement, it will seek and find a minister 
after its heart. For some of our churches a marble grave- 
stone would be the most suitable occupant of the pulpit. 
May the Lord have mercy on the soul of the minister 
whu has accepted a call to the church of the Laodiceans! 

Our ideal of the minister will depend upon our ideal 
of the church of which he is the leader. I suppose that 
the chief business of the church is to establish in the hearts 
of men the kingdom of God,—the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, joy, and peace. 

Do you remember how the thirteenth legion marched 
from the far east to Rome, and put Vespasian on the 
throne? Read its record in Tacitus,—how it made its 
way, irresistible against overwhelming odds; winning 
peaceably where it could, fighting when it must. The 
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church is God’s thirteenth legion, and the ministers are 
its leaders and officers. Each individual church is a 
body of men and women struggling against weakness, 
discouragement, and doubt, fighting against sin in and 
about them, trying to keep up courage and hope in spite 
of the ‘‘godless look of earth,’ but resolved that the 
kingdom of God shall come. 
The first and chief need of the minister is 


“The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisible.” 


We do not come to you each Sabbath morning pri- 
marily or chiefly to hear your opinions on art or literature, 
science or philosophy. We ask you: Is God on the field ? 
Willhe helpme? Have you any order from headquarters, 
any word of warning or encouragement, of uplift and 
inspiration, from him? What we want and must have is, 
as the old Puritan said, ‘‘the best of all courages, a beam 
from the Almighty.” Can you give it tous? Have you 
any message beginning with, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’? 
We do not care much for anybody’s opinions or hypoth- 
eses: academic questions do not interest us, even culture 
is not of chief importance. We are hungry for facts 
about our relation to God and to his kingdom, to our 
own life, and to our fellow-men. ‘To these we will listen. 
Every man and woman in this world is in a life and death 
grapple with sin, and with the misery bred of sin. We 
feel the bitterness of the struggle, and know that we 
can enter heaven only on our shields. Can you help us? 

The minister whom we need will be ‘‘the voice of one 
crying, Make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.”’ He will be an incarnate message. How will he 
get this message? The word of the Lord came to Moses 
and Gideon, to Isaiah and Paul; and they became prophets 
and seers. They ‘‘subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight.” We know the messages which made these men 
heroes: it will certainly help us to hear them again. 

Whenever, wherever, however, it was written, whether 
there was one Isaiah or ten, whatever your theory of 
inspiration, the Bible will be, and must be, the manual 
of the thirteenth legion. We are lamentably ignorant 
of our manual. But the word of the Lord came to Soc- 
rates and Plato, to Luther, Savonarola, and Huss, to 
Cromwell and Lincoln. It is the inspiration of every great 
and earnest soul. The minister whom we need will read 
and study the old messages, but he will also have his 
own direct from God to him and to us. 

The message will spring from a vision; for, where there 
is no vision, minister and people perish together. Once 
at least, if not frequently, he will have caught a glimpse 
of the vision of Isaiah, and will have heard the cry of 
the seraphin,—‘‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” He will have felt, 
if not have uttered, the response: ‘‘Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 

He will have seen the inexpressible goodness as well 
as the awful majesty of God’s law, ordained unto life 
that we might live thereby. He will not be always apol- 
ogizing for God for having framed such a system. He 
will, above all, be reverend. 

Sin will be a fact tohim. Breaking the laws of physical 
life means physical death. Breaking the laws of moral 
and spiritual life means spiritual invalidism and death. 
What would we think of a physician who never men- 
tioned disease? What shall we think of the minister 
who never mentions sin for fear of offending the ear 
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of some hysterical weakling in the congregation? The 
sooner we restore the word ‘‘sin” to our vocabularies, 
the better it will be for us. It stands for a fact. The 
prophet who preaches the approach of the kingdom 
of God will call for repentance. 

The law is God’s method of dealing with things and men. 
It expresses his ideal of what man may be. It is a series 
of promises and opportunities. Our minister will have 
meditated on it day and night until fear has given 
place to wonder, and he will exclaim, “Oh, how I 
love thy law!” But this is only the background of his 
vision, the undertone of his message. He will see and 
realize the fatherhood of God, the first article of the creed, 
not yet thoroughly believed by most of us. And the 
fatherhood of God will guarantee the sonship of man. 

Our minister will see the glory of man, his infinite pos- 
sibilities. Man is the heir of all that God is, as well as 
of all that he has. No man can exaggerate the opportu- 
nities and possibilities of a human soul. But the wise man 
will recognize the vast distance between possibility and 
actual attainment, between opportunity and realization. 
Evolution guarantees to the individual or variety op- 
portunity only. Those who seize and use the oppor- 
tunity will advance, those who neglect to usé it will 
degenerate and disappear. There is no more fatal error 
than to think that evolution guarantees progress to every 
individual. Degeneration has been far more frequent 
than progress; and the verdict of biological history, as 
shown in the palxontological record, reads, ‘‘Wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion: . . . strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life.” How can an honest minister say 
to his people any more than, ‘‘I have put before you life 
and death: therefore choose life” ? 

But the dominant note in the preaching of our minister 
will not be one of fear or discouragement. ‘‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” but ‘‘the joy 
of the Lord is our strength.” His gospel will be glad 
tidings of great joy. From what standpoint will he study 
God and his law, and man and his opportunities and 
dangers, in order that he may see them all in due per- 
spective and proportion and without distortion? We 
know God better as we become more like him. Only 
the pure in heart can see him. If we are to worship. 
anything except an unknown God, we must express his 
attributes in terms of the human mind. Being his chil- 
dren, we have a right to do this. We must frame our 
conception of God from his reflection in all that is highest, 
brightest, and grandest in human achievement and pos- 
sibility. These possibilities have been best realized in 
the life of the prophet of Nazareth. ‘Then all we can at 
present know of God has been best mirrored in his mar- 
vellous life and teachings. 

Our minister will study and see this grand, heroic life, 
lived calmly and naturally amid obstacles and misunder. 
standings, in a blind, weary, discouraged world. He 
will be inspired, overwhelmed, and lifted by its glory. 
His chief message will not be a theory nor an opinion, 
but what he has ‘‘seen with his eyes, which he has looked 
upon, and which his hands have handled of the Word 
of Life.” Patiently, he will reconstruct and delineate 
this vision of life before our eyes, until we, too, are com- 
pelled to see it and to be persuaded of it. We also shall 
find in it the answer to the absorbing question of our souls, 
—What is the proper relation of man to God, and of man 
to man? His. message will be the message of ‘his leader: 
‘“Be of good cheer. Thy sins have been forgiven thee. 
Rise up, and walk.” “I have overcome the world.” 
You can do it, too. . 

A German statesman and scholar once said: ‘‘You 
cannot found a great and enduring institution on privi- 
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leges, but only on responsibilities. Not what you give, 
but what you can demand, is the measure of your success.”’ 
Our minister will demand from his people great efforts 
and attainments. He will not offer free transportation 
to a tawdry heaven. He will bid them win something 
better and grander than even the Valhalla of his Gothic 
ancestors. He will preach a gospel of heroism, and heroic 
souls will respond to his call. 

I can find no better description of the work of the min- 
ister whom we need than Paul’s charge to Timothy.— 
‘‘Lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called,” 
—and teach others, ‘‘that they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life.” If salvation means holiness, perfect health, 
it must mean life here and now. ‘This life is one of over- 
flowing vitality, of unflinching courage, of unfailing hope, 
of abounding joy, of endless power and efficiency. It 
made Paul and Silas irresistible. These two men, as has 
been well said, ‘‘composed the most powerful army 
which ever invaded Europe.” They had more life in 
them than all Xerxes’ host. Such a life can have but one 
source: it proceeds from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. It is won only by loyal, glad obedience, and 
belongs to him that overcometh. 

I believe that our minister will make much use of the 


fact that his hearers are members of the thirteenth legion. 


“One family we dwell in him, 
One church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death,— 


“One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


~~ 


But it is all one army, whose ranks not even death can 
break. You and I are to keep step and touch shoulders 
with prophets, apostles, and martyrs, and to hear the call 
of the great Commander as he leads on from glory to 
glory. It will cost us something: we shall have to ‘‘en- 
dure hardness.” But we can and must do it. We 
ate men enough to wish to have a right to the tree of 
life, and not to try to sneak into the one city that hath 
foundations. He will use the example of our brethren, 
the prophets and apostles, Puritans and Ironsides, to 
spur us to seek at all cost admission to the apostolic 
succession of great souls. And the chief theme of our 
minister will always be the life of the great Captain of 
our salvation. ‘‘In him was life.” 


“Yes: thou art still the life; thou art the way 

The holiest know,—light, life, and way of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 

Toil by the truth, life, way, that thou hast given.” 


It is the vision which will make our minister a seer and 
a prophet. Learning alone can make him only a rabbi, 
or perhaps a mere scribe. Better that he should remain 
unlearned, seeing the vision, than that it should be buried 
out of sight under tons of philosophy and ponderous 
tomes of church history. Peter and John were unlearned 
men, but the scribes trembled before them. Our min- 
ister will be thoroughly educated, but all his learning 


_ will be a means to a clearer vision and a more inspiring 


message. He will speak with authority, and not as the 

I have spoken of his work in the pulpit. I have neither 
time nor ability to describe his life and character. As 
far as in him lies, he will be the incarnation of his vision. 
He will have an old head and a young heart. He will 
be one whom most men will love, but whom some will 
hate and fear; whom women may trust; who can sym- 
pathize with the boundlessjhope of youth and with the 
weariness and scars of old age. Children will run to him. 
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Weary and discouraged souls will touch him, and go away 
refreshed. I suspect that the old seer had him in mind 
when he wrote, ‘‘A man shall be as a hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in 


a weary land.” 
Ee 


A New Note. 


Make up your minds that definite and settled opin- 
ions in theology, if not within easy reach, are possible, 
are desirable, are worthy of intense inquiry. Shake 
off this lethargy which allows you to remain in eternal 
suspense, this indifference which you call liberality, 
this apathy you name candor. It needs, I doubt not, 
some finer and more generous statement to win the 
ear and heart of Christendom; but I feel a mighty con- 
fidence that, the first time now that Christian theology 
clears her trumpet and utters a not uncertain note, 
the voice of Channing will be the dominant of the strain.— 
Henry W. Bellows. 

SS 


Spiritual Life. 


Try to care about something in this vast world besides 
the gratification of small, selfish desires. Look on other 
lives besides your own. See what their troubles are, and 
how they are borne.—George Eliot. 


ea 


The surest criterion of our advancing in real excellence 
and perfection of character is our acquiring a disposition 
to think less of ourselves and of our own happiness, and 
more of that of others.—Dr. Priestley. 


et 


You are not simply a reservoir into which so much truth, 
goodness, greatness, is to be poured, there to remain for- 
ever. You are achannel through which God is transmit- 
ting his life and love to other men. That you are, or you 
are nothing.—/. F. Dutton. 


J 


Every power that is put into action goes on to a deter- 
mined limit, assigned by God. His judgments are not 
judgments that wait like thunderbolts under his throne, 
ready to dart forth when he shall command; but they are 
accumulating in the soul of every man in the relation 
in which every man stands to his fellow-men.—W. H: 


Chanmng. 
oI 


PRAYER. 


I bless Thee, my Father and my Friend, for all that 
Thou hast given me, and for all that Thou hast taken 
from me; for all my trials and sorrows, as well as for all 
Thou hast mercifully led me through this wil- 
derness, and hast borne with my many shortcomings and 
Thou art indeed most gracious and glorious, 
a Father of mercies and a God of love. Rouse this slug- 
gish heart of mine, and fill it with gratitude. And be 
with me, Lord, for the time to come. I know not what 
is before me, but Thou knowest. Choose Thou my por- 
tion for me. Lead me by Thine own hand; and keep me 
close to Thee, day by day, and night by night. My 
Father, I wish to love and obey Thee. Take my heart, 
for I cannot give it to Thee; and put away everything 
that hinders me from being altogether Thine. Amen.— 
Ashton Oxenden. 
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ZutT AND OTHER PaRISIANS. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50-—To American readers 
who would like to take a rest now and then 


from the cares of a busy life, and change’ 


the scene to France and its lively capital, 
but who cannot do so without being per- 
sonally conducted, we commend these 
gay and entertaining sketches by Mr. Carryl. 
He has caught with wonderful success the 
traits not only of the Americans who haunt 
the cafés and boulevards of Paris, but also 
the trick of expression which makes the 
Frenchman, whether in his conversation 
or in his writing, such a delightful contrast 
to the steady-going American. Without 
a touch of grossness or a shade of impro- 
priety he shows also how life goes on in this 
entertaining city, with just a glimpse of the 
inferno to which descent is easy, and of 
which the gates are always open. Nothing 
but long residence, wide experience, and 
a cleanly life in Paris could prepare an 
American to write these vivacious, humor- 
ous, and graceful sketches. 
UNDER THE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Henry H. Sprague. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.00 net.—It is twenty years since 
Mr. Sprague’s clear and instructive state- 
ment of the legal rights, privileges, and dis- 
abilities of the women of Massachusetts was 
first published. It has been out of print 
for some time, and changes in the laws have 
made the first edition inadequate and un- 
reliable. These changes have been mainly 
in the direction of making the rights of mar- 
ried women in property and in reference to 
the maintenance and earnings of children 
correspond more nearly to those of their 
husbands. ‘The four parts of. the book con- 
tain respectively a brief history of past law 
and legislation concerning woman, her pres- 
ent public privileges and disabilities, her 
property rights and her personal rights. 


AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. By C. W. 
Burkell, F. L. Stevens, and D. H. Hill. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—These three professors 
in the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts have scored an undenia- 
ble success in this attractive little volume. 
Its chapters treat successively, in an easy 
style, of the soil, plants and their diseases ; 
fruit-trees; orchard, garden, and field in- 
sects; farm crops; domestic animals and farm 
dairying, Under each of these heads a 
great amount of knowledge is given, which 
a bright boy would pick up only from years 
of life on a farm; but most of it any intelli- 
gent child of ten would master with pleasure 
from these pages. 


Miscellaneous, 


The reverent and interesting sketch of 
the life of Jesus from the Jewish stand- 
point, entitled As Others Saw Him, pub- 
lished in this country by Houghton, Mifflin 


The Christian Register 


& Co in 1895, is now reissued by the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, with Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs’s name on the title-page. He has 
provided the new edition with an introduc- 
tion, “‘After-words,’’ and notes. No one 
can read this little volume without respect 
for its author and his people. 


The Magazines. 


A recent editorial announcement of the 
Holiday Magazine, the new juvenile monthly 
mentioned in our last issue, explains its in- 
tention to give the best literature and art at 
the least price which will enable the maga- 
zine to enter every home in the country. It 
is not proposed to enter into competition 
with other magazines now in the field, but 
to fill a gap which has remained vacant since 
the giving up of Harper's Round Talie. 


Literary Notes. 


Prof. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois is at work 
on a novel which A. C. McClurg & Co will 
bring out in the fall of 1904. Needless to 
say, Prof. Du Bois’s story will deal with the 
subject that lies nearest his heart, the negro 
problem. 


Little, Brown & Co. have made the inter- 
esting announcement that the author of 
Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie is at last 
ready to acknowledge her work, and that the 
new volume just issued, Gay, a Story, will 
bear the name Evelyn Whitaker on its title- 
page. Miss Whitaker is an English writer 
who has always declined to furnish bio- 
graphical information of any kind for publi- 
cation. 


Annie Trumbull Slosson’s celebrated tale, 
Fishing Jimmy, of which forty thousand 
copies have already been sold, is now to be 
offered in a new edition at a popular price. 
The edition announced by the Scribners 
for September publication contains all the 
pictures of the three-dollar edition, consist- 
ing of six full-page and eleven smaller draw- 
ings. It should make a very successful 
Christmas book. 


“Can any good come out of Nazareth? 
Come, and see,” is the quotation on the title- 
page of a new book called Out of Nazareth by 
Minot J. Savage, very soon to appear with 
the imprint of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and most invitingly and entertain- 
ingly, as well as instructively, does the writer 
traverse with his reader the ground made 
historic by the life and teachings of the Man 
of Galilee. With deep sympathy and appre- 
ciation, and with an equal desire to clear a 
path of entangling aftergrowths, the author 
guides the way, forest-through, to the open 
of a cloudless and sunlit view of the great 
and essential principles of the religion of 
Jesus. This is a‘view—not a mere review of 
current conventionalized ideas of this field of 
thought—which, described with a graphic 
pen, has not been surpassed in contagious 
vigor, moral earnestness, and inspiring help- 
fulness by any other of Dr. Savage’s books, 
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Published To-day. 
MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER. 


Essays in the Philosophy of Religion and 
in Constructive Idealism. 
By Horatio W Dresser, author of 
“The Power of Silence,” etc. 

Net, $1.60. (Postage 15c.) 

_A study of various conceptions of the religious 
life and the divine order. It will appeal to a wide 
class of readers since its aim is to unite in a single 
system the profoundest interests of religion, philos- 
ophy, and practical life. The concluding chapter 


contains an outline of the system of thought under- 
lying Mr. Dresser’s entire series of volumes. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 


By PAUL WERNLE of the University of 
Basel. ; 


Two volumes. Each, net $2.50. 
Part I. THE RISE OF RELIGION. 


“It is a brilliant production, and will do good ser- 
vice to the interests of truth if it may lead toa fresh 
investigation of the history and significance of these 
records of evangelical facts.”— Critical Review. 


THE DOGMA OF 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


A CHRISTOLOGICAL STUDY. 
By Paut LosstEIn of the University of 
Strassburg. . - 
I2mo. $1.50 net. 
This contribution by the well-known Strassburg 


Professor —critical, yet perfectly reverent in treat- 
ment — should be welcomed by all. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


I2mo. 


New York. 
London. 


THE SPARK IN THE GLOD, 


Evolution as Related to Religion. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Author of ‘‘ Tue Brae: ITs Oricin anp GrowTu,” etc. 


Boston: American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. pp. 162. Price, 80 cents 
net; postage, 9 cents. 

A study of the larger and more worthy conception of 
religion that is coming to the world as the result of Evo- 
lution. Chapters on ‘The Evolution of the World”; 
‘The Evolution of Man”; ‘‘The Evolution of Relig- 
ion’; “ Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution”; “ Im- 
mortality in the Light of Evolution”; “The Bible, Jesus, 

and Christianity in the Light of Evolution.” 


= Weil written, admirable, and helpful.”— Jugutrer, 
ondon. 
“A work of profound scholarship; an important addi- 
tion to religious literature.”— The , Boston. 
oe A Sp apieee and inspiring book.” — Saturday Night, 
oronto. ; 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a: young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, * 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston. bis 


- 
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IN THREE 
CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER I.—THE MEN WHO MADE IT 


One hundred years ago Noah Webster— 
journalist, scholar, patriot—was brooding a 
great undertaking. He had worked with 
Jay and Hamilton for the adoption of the 
Constitution and the support of Washing- 
ton’s administration; freedom and order were 
established; now for a science and literature 
worthy of the young republic! At the foun- 
dation of all is language. Webster had al- 
ready made a Speller which speedily became 
and long remained a text-book for the entire 
people, training to uniformity of spelling and 
pronunciation, and yielding the author a 
maintenance which enabled him to carry on 
the vast and uncompensated work of ‘‘An 
American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” In the exposition of that language 
no real advance had been made since John- 
son’s dictionary sixty years before. {he 
new age and the new country had produced 
a flood of new words and usages for which 
there was no interpreter or arbiter. Web- 
ster essayed to cover the whole literature and 
the living use of the English-speaking race, 
with special inclusion of the new nationality. 
He brought to the task a natural genius for 
language, a special aptitude for lucid, exact, 
and terse definition, a ripe scholarship, and 
a tireless industry. With his work well 
begun, he stopped to broaden his knowledge, 
and mastered the main vocabularies of twenty 
languages. He studied for a year in Europe. 
Johnson worked intermittently for eight 
years on his dictionary: Webster spent twenty 
years on his. He gave it to the world in 
1828,—a splendid monument of scholarship, 
and in its substance fitted to every-day needs. 
But it was in two bulky volumes, its price 
was $20, it contained a few eccentricities of 
spelling, and the American public was not 
yet emancipated from deference to English 
authority. The first edition of 2,500 copies 
was enough for thirteen years. Webster 
stood to his guns, bated no jot of his peculiari- 
ties even where most unpopular, revised the 
work on its original lines, and brought out a 
new edition, at $15, in 1841. ‘That, too, 
found little sale; and in 1843 Webster passed 
away, after a full and happy life, but with 
his magnum opus lying stranded like Robin- 
son Crusoe’s boat, a vessel too big for the 
builder to launch. 

One hundred years ago toa country printer 
in Western Massachusetts was born his first 
son, George Merriam, The second son was 
Charles, and then came a flock of brothers 
and sisters. The boys were educated in the 
district school and the printing-office; the 
toiled early and late; when their father died, 
they gave their slender patrimony to their 
mother and sisters, and pushed their own 
way; and in 1831 G. & C. Merriam began 
business as retail booksellers in Springfield, 


Mass. y gave to business every hour not 
seerrte thistondc: or their church. They 


began publishing in a modest way, notably 
an admirable series of school readers—the 
“Child’s Guide,” ‘Village Reader,” ete.— 
compiled by the elder brother. When, at 
Dr. Webster’s death, his book came into the 
market, they discerned something of its po- 
tential value, and bought the unsold edition 
and the publishing right. That purchase 
marked an alliance of business and scholar- 
ship which has borne fruit for sixty years. 
The new publi: ae sie cant was to Z the 
scholar’s wares to the public’s want. ey 
nployed Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
pster’s sOn-in-law and literary heir, to 


re-edit the book; the eccentric spellings were 
dropped and the reasonable changes retained ; 
such scientists as Silliman and Dana were 
employed as contributors; and in 1847 the 
full work was brought out in one volume for 
$6. The public favor was instantly won and 
never was lost. Webster’s executors had 
appraised the copyright for the unexpired 
ten years at $3,000, and the Merriams bought 
it for that. They so increased its value that 
when the copyright was renewed for fourteen 
years they made terms with the Webster 
family by which during that period they paid 
to them, for the large book with its Abridg- 
ments and the Speller, a quarter of a million 
dollars. The Merriams leased the Abri 
ments and the Speller to other houses, an 
concentrated their whole energy on the large 
book. 

In 1850 it was proposed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, unsuggested by the pub- 
lishers, that a copy of Webster’s large dic- 
tionary be placed in every district school. 
Before the legislative committee the advo- 
cate of a rival book sneered at Webster as 
an, ignorant pretender. Prof. Noah Porter 
of Yale College replied with so eloquent a 
vindication of Webster’s scholarship and ser- 
vices that local prejudice was conquered. 
The schools were offered their choice, and 
3,035 took Webster and 105 its competitor. 
Soon after, New York State placed 10,000 
copies of Webster in its schools, and thus 
began its acceptance as a school standard 
which to-day extends over the entire country. 

When the enlargement of Worcester to an 
illustrated quarto was announced in 1859, 
the Webster publishers made a prompt coun- 
terstroke. They put into a supplentent a 
large number of classified illustrations,—a 
new feature in an American dictionary,— 
added a supplement of new words which had 
long been accumulating, appended a valu- 
able table of synonyms by Prof. Goodrich, 
and brought out their enlarged work well in 
advance of the new Worcester, which never 
approached it in popularity. 

Then they set to work on a radical and 
thorough revision, Under Dr. Porter’s su- 
pervision, with the aid of a group of eminent 
scholars, the advances in linguistic science 
and in popular usage were inwrought with 
Webster’s solid groundwork. The period 
of this revision was that of the Civil War; 
business fell off; the Southern market was 
lost; the income from the Speller was inter- 
mitted, and payments to the Webster family 
were by amicable arrangement postponed; 
war taxes were heavy; but the three brothers 
(Homer Merriam being now included) pushed 
steadily the revision, while they supported 
the war, and looked for the return of peace 
and prosperity. So came to birth the great 
book of 1864, known familiarly as “The Un- 
abridged”; its predecessor being completely 
superseded and withdrawn from the market, 
until revamped and foisted upon the public 
under false pretenses half a century later. 

A battle of pamphlets turning largely on 
the question of spellings; the general preva- 
lence of the Websterian practice, and an 
eclipse of all rivalry, in the commercial field; 
a fresh supplement of new words in 1879; the 
gradual addition of biographical and geo- 
graphical tables,—these were incidents pre- 
liminary to the next great revision. To this 
revision—a work covering ten years and 
costing over a third of a million dollars—were 
given the fuller elaboration, the larger per- 


manent staff, the freer employment of spe- 
cialists, and the exact attention to every 
detail, which accord with the advanced 
methods of modern scholarship and busi- 
ness. In a work carried on thus through 
generations, there has developed a special 
art of dictionary-making, with an invaluable 
tradition of experience, yet progressive and 
always expanding to meet the new condi- 
tions. The result appeared in 1890 in a 
work whose title marked the supremacy 
won throughout the English-speaking world, 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Its improvement has never ceased for a 
day. New matter has been added; tables 
have been scrupulously brought up to date; 
he accumulation and sifting of new words 
and meanings has gone steadily on. A Sup- 
plement of new words in 1900; tables of 
biography and geography substantially made 
over in 1902; a steady accession of improve- 
ments with no special announcement,—this 
has been the later history of the book. To 
the chief editorship so long and ably filled by 
President Porter has succeeded Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and a scholar of world-wide repute. 

It is to the alliance of scholarship and 
business sagacity that Webster has owed its 
success and growth. From that alliance has 
sprung a harmonious and a comprehensive 
plan of work. Before setting forth that ideal, 
a word more may be given to the personnel 
of the combination, past and present. On 
the publishers’ side the force was strength- 
ened in 1877 by the addition of Mr. O. M. 
Baker, trained as an educator and a school 
superintendent; an experienced and able 
bookseller, Mr. H. C. Rowley, came in two 
years later; the change by incorporation to 
“The G. &. C. Merriam Company” in 1892 
was a change of form only, the same hands 
still manning the ship; to the-directors was 
added Mr, K. N. Washburn, who had been 
long engaged in the company’s service; and 
while the first two Merriam brothers have 
passed away, the directorship includes two 
of the family name, and Homer Merriam 
still presides in a hale old age. 

At the head of the editorial force have 
been in succession three scholars of high 
repute: Dr. Goodrich, the heir of Dr. Web- 
ster in mental acumen; President Porter, 
with a rare combination of original intellect, 
acquired knowledge, and practical sagacity; 
and Dr. Harris, officially the first man in 
the American educational world, and emi- 
nent in a wide variety of studies. , Next to 
these have been a group of contributors of 
the highest standing in general scholarship 
or special branches, such as Dr. Mahn of 
Germany, Prof. W. D. Whitney, President 
D. C. Gilman, Profs. Hadley, Lounsbury, 
Sheldon, Remsen, Verrill, Justice Brewer— 
the list could be indefinitely prolonged. Of 
highest practical service have been men per- 
haps less famous who have through arduous 
years perfected themselves in the technical 
art of dictionary-making; as chiefs of staff 
should be named, among the departed, Will- 
iam A. Wheeler and Loomis J, Campbell, 
and, among the living, F. Sturges Allen. 
With these have been scores of faithful and 
serviceable workers, whose lot has been ‘‘to 
widen knowledge and escape the praise.”’ 

So much for the men who have made the 
book; the ideals they have followed and the 
lea they have used will be given next 
week, 


‘ 
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Amateur Photography. 


We bought a camera, for we meant 
To take the country round ; 

But, when our work was ended up, 
What do you think we found? 

Why, this,— on every single plate 
Was Baby’s picture sure as fate! 

Whatever else we tried to do, 
We ended so, somehow. 

We had a lovely clover-field, 
With Farmer Thompson’s cow. 

‘‘ Why take a stupid cow,”’ said Kate, 
“When Pet’s so sweet to contemplate?” 

A waterfall our next attempt. 
We rose at break of day; 

The horses both were harnessed up 
To bear us on our way. 

But Baby shook her dimpled fist,— 
A thing we simply can’t resist. 

Well, now our films are gone at last 
To take the journey back, 

And anxiously we look for them 
Upon the homeward track. 

Yet folks will laugh to see, I fear, 
Twelve dozen views of Baby dear! 

— Margaret Seymour Hail, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Wind Girl. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


i, 
The Wind Girl was Katharine’s friend, 


as you shall see; but Katharine had never 
beheld her until the eventful night about 
Katharine had 
who wrote 
books, had hopes of her; but the little girl’s 


which I am to tell you. 
‘“Gmagination.”’ Aunt Dora, 


mother often shook her head and sighed. 


It was the Wind Girl who convinced Katha- 


rine of the errors of her imagination, and 


changed her so that, hard as it will be for 


you to realize it, she wanted to go to bed 


at eight o’clock, and grew quite pale if 


any one suggested ‘‘summer mince-pie.’”’ 

Before the adventure with the Wind Girl, 
Katharine held views to the effect that, if 
children wanted to, they should be allowed 
to sit up all night; and as for summer mince- 
pie, it was cruel to tell little girls that they 
could only eat pie after they had cut their 
wisdom teeth. 

Now, upon the night that the Wind Girl 
came upon the scene, they had summer 
mince-pie for dessert at Katharine’s house, 
and something had gone wrong with it in 
the kitchen. Everybody had left as much 
on his plate as politeness permitted. Then, 
when the family had gone from the room, 
Katharine crept in like a beast—I would 
like to say bird, but birds do not creep— 
of prey, and ate all the ‘‘leavings’! Then 
she went out upon the piazza with a heavy 
conscience. 

She sat down upon the top step, and 
watched the stars come out. Each one 
came out in a sort. of startled, surprised 
manner, as if really alarmed at the sight 
of the small girl so full of pie and remorse. 
Then the moon came up over the maple- 
tree, and that was worse than the stars. 
The old man in the moon looked positively 
indignant, and seemed to say:— 

“My gracious! You are full, and I am 


young lady?” 
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only half full! Where are your manners, 


Sate 


“Bight o'clock!” said mother, suddenly, 
and this, upon all the other suggestions, 
made Katharine angry. 
bed!” she exclaimed. 
once, I could sit up as long as I wanted to!” 

“Where have I heard that remark before?” 
sighed father. 
miliarity.”’ 

“T’m rather tired of it myself,’’ said mother. 
“Now, Katharine, listen. Ted 


rine’s twin. 


if you choose. 
call upon Mrs. Jones.” 


isht. Ted, the gentleman twin, remarked, 
he swung upstairs: “If you get scared, 


shams now! 
less, now, remember!’ _ 
When Katharine was alone, 


keep her company, she stole in the house, 


ing moon. 
voices of the maids arose. 


always did for distant and loved ones. 
distant poor Katharine felt from any human 
thing! She would have sat up in the library, 
but it was worse than out of doors. At 
least out in the moonshine there were no 


behind which ‘‘Things” might hide! 
breeze came up, and set the old rocker on 
the far end of the piazza swaying. 

Then Katharine remembered the Wind 
Girl, and smiled. The Wind Girl, so Katha- 
rine had told her mother, always came when 
every one else was in bed, and sat in the 
big chair, and the breezes rocked her to 
sleep. Aunt Dora thought the idea a beau- 
tiful one, and said that she would put it 
in a story. This, of course, made Katha- 
rine feel as if she had written the story; 
and for days she had talked about the Wind 
Girl, describing her exactly and imitating 
her voice, until Ted, the twin, was filled 
with an inward desire—not at all worthy— 
to choke the Wind Girl and have done with 
her. 

“Oh, if she.would only come now!” sighed 
poor, forlorn Katharine from the depths of 
the afghan. “I think I will sit in her chair: 
perhaps the wind will rock me to sleep.’’ 
She did so, but sleep would not come. 

“Oh, if I had only not eaten that pie!’ 
she groaned, ‘I would really be ashamed 
to die to-night! I never knew that a girl 
of seven could hold so many troubles!’ 

Just then things began to happen. Stand. 
ing full in the moonlight, Katharine saw 
a little girl of about her own age. The 
stranger was a weird-looking child. Her 
feet were bare: her hair, pale as moonbeams, 


“T hate going to 
“T wish, just~ for 


“Tt has a sort of fatal fa- 


is going 
upstairs like a gentleman,’’—Ted was Katha- 
“You may get the afghan, and 
wrap it about you, and stay up all night 
Father and I are going to 


With that the family separated. Father 
and mother called back a cheerful good- 


Miss Humpty-Dumpty, call for me; but no 
Burglars or mad dogs, nothing 


with the 
awful memory of pie and ed’s words to 


snatched the afghan, and came out to con- 
template the surprised stars and disapprov- 


Far off, in the regions of the kitchen, the 
Ted was prob- 
ably praying for her now, as he and she 
How 


corners of darkness and heavy draperies 
The 
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was tossed hither and yon across great starry 
eyes that, like all other stars on the eventful 


night, looked full 


of disapproval. The 


small girl’s dress was in tatters, and blew 
about the slim bare legs in a pitiful manner. 


-A finger of condemnation was pointed straight 


at Katharine, and a voice like an angry 
summer zephyr said, “Little girl, what are 


you doing in my chair?” 


“It is the Wind Girl,” thought Katha- 


rine. 
that!” 


arine. 
every child was in bed.” 


“There isn’t the slightest’ doubt of 

But any one was welcome upon 
that empty night. 
“I—I— beg your pardon!” gasped Kath- 
“I thought you only came wae" 


“I only come when all children skould 


be in bed!” 


Katharine hung her head. 


“Ah?” she breathed. And, really, that was 


all there was to say. 

“The wind is going down,” 
little stranger. 
sleep to-night, and I am so tired! 
no mother, no anything! 


said the wan 
“T cannot be rocked to 
No home, 
Sleep is the only 


comfort I have, and now you have taken 


that from me.”’ 


She began to sob gently, 


drawing her pretty pale hair over her face 


like a mist over the stars, 

“T’m so sorry!’ cried Katharine. 
did not mean to cause you trouble. 
do just what you say now.” 


eT, 
I will 


“We'll have to keep doing all night!’ 


wailed the Wind Girl. 


“People do not stay 


out of soft beds, when they have them, for 


nothing. What are your plans?” 
“Plans?” cried Katharine, “plans?” 
“Oh! must I provide plans, too?” 


At 


this the Wind Girl swayed miserably to and 


fro. 

“TI am so tired!” she went on. 
walk, that is out of the question. 
call the Night Mare. 


“I cannot 
I will 
He will be very angry, 


I know; for he was prancing all over creation 


with Willie Jones last night. 
ing his ancestors. 
his mother was not looking,” 


He was hunt- 
He ate fruit-cake when 


Katharine thought of the pie, and a sick- 


ening dread took possession of her. 


If your lamp- 
chimneys _ break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud ! 
He knows. © 


_ You need ‘a cater if to sh) wien 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. — 


“? 


oe 


prise 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. ' Sal 


hid “ 


va 


i 
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Just then the Wind Girl blew a soft whistle, 
and there before them stood a great black 
horse! j 

“I do hope,” it snorted, “that it isn’t 
ancestors again to-night. They are so scat- 
tered, and so apt to be disagreeable if they 
are aroused.” 

“No,” sighed Katharine, vaguely. 
is—it—is—only Things to-night!” 

“Worse yet!’ snapped Night Mare. 
“Things, unlike girls, like to keep quiet. 
Get on, both of you. I'll gallop to Mr. 
Seare Crow, and get his advice.” 

On through the still, starry night plunged 
Night Mare with the two pale maids upon 
his back. 


Sit 


(To be concluded.) 


Johnny’s Tommy. 


Johnny and his Tommy had a whole big 
beautiful orchard to themselves to play in. 
In spring it looked as if it had been covered 
with pink and white snow, the blossoms were 
so thick on the trees; and in late summer and 
the fall there were ripe apples lying in the 
grass under the green trees. Johnny liked 
summer best, and so did Johnny’s Tommy. 

Johnny was a very small boy, and his 
Tommy was a very small calf. This little 
calf was as white as snow, and had the dearest 
dark eyes and the most silky ears one ever 
saw. Tommy belonged wholly to Johnny, 
and every day the little boy went three 
times to the orchard with milk in a pail 
for his pet. Sometimes greedy Tommy up- 
set his bucket and spilt the milk, and then 
Johnny would have to travel back for more..- 

Just outside the beautiful orchard lay 
the railroad track, and sometimes the up- 
freight train had to wait right in front of 
the orchard until the man in the tower by 
the track signalled for it to come on. This 
was great fun for Johnny; for Johnny’s 
father had fixed up a pulley-post by the 
hedge with a wheel that Johnny could turn, 
and which would wind up a long rope 
hanging from the top of the post, and to the 
end of the rope was fastened a small basket. 
Johnny would fill the basket with big red 
apples, and wind it slowly to the top of 
the hedge. Then, quick as a wink, the fire- 
man’s big black hand would seize and empty 
the basket, and all the trainmen would call 
out, “Thank you, Johnny!” 

Johnny dearly loved to work the little 
pulley, and, if the train had to wait very 
long for the signal, the basket was raised 
more than once, and every man on the train 
was sure to have several apples in his pockets 
to take home to his children. 

One morning when Johnny went out to 
the orchard, the little white calf was nowhere 
in sight. The inquisitive little creature 
had squeezed through the hedge, and, when 
at last Johnny spied him, he was standing 
exactly in the middle of the track: 

“Come, Tommy! Come, Tommy!” called 

Johnny in a fright, for it was not long until 

train time. “Oh,” said he to himself, 
’ running up and down behind the hedge, 
‘oa ‘ 
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‘if mamma only hadn’t told me never to 
go on the track, I could get out and drive 
him off; but I promised her I’d never go 
outside the orchard!” 

There was no use in running to the house 
for help, because his mother had gone down 
to the village and there was no one at home 
but grandma, and she was lame. So Johnny 
could only coax and call to Tommy, and 
hold out a tempting apple through the 
hedge. But Tommy had had all the apples 
he wanted, and he paid no attention. ‘‘ You'll 
be killed, Tommy!” screamed Johnny sud- 
denly, for he heard the freight train coming. 

The engineer had told Johnny that he 
would always whistle once if the train must 
stop; but, if the track was clear and the 
signal was out, he would blow twice as he 
came on. 

Clear and sharp came the two blasts 
said, ‘‘No stop!” 

Johnny laid down in the grass and sobbe 
to think of his dear white Tommy being 
crushed by the big engine. But Tommy, 
outside, planted his feet firmly on a tie, 
and, like the ‘‘goose”’ a young calf often is, 
stood and faced the monster. 

Suddenly the engineer saw Johnny’s 
Tommy, and brought the train to a stand- 
still, A grimy brakeman leaped off, seized 
the stubborn fellow, rushed down the bank, 
and, in spite of his kicking, thrust him 
through the very hole where he had crawled 
out to the track an hour before. 

“Don’t cry, Johnny!” he called cheer- 
fully. “Tommy is all right. You watch 
this hole till some one comes, for another 
train’ll be along pretty soon! Can’t wait!” 
And in a minute the train was rushing along 
again. . 

When he had wiped away his tears, Johnny 
buckled on Tommy’s strap, and led him to 
the house; for he didn’t dare have him in 
the orchard until the hedge was mended. 
He led Tommy up to his mother, and told 
her the story. ; 

“That was a very kind engineer,” said 
Johnny’s mother after she had heard it. 
“Guess he remembered the apples!” 

Then they both laughed at the big black 
finger-marks on Tommy’s white coat; but 
that foolish fat little animal just kicked up 
his heels, broke loose, and scampered to the 
pail by the gate to see if dinner had been 
served.—AHilda Richmond, in Little Folks, 


Monkey Discipline. 


One of the monkey cages in the New York 
“Zoo” contains a mother monkey and her 
baby. Some visitors one day gave the 
mother a chocolate peppermint. She tasted 
it, smacked her lips, winked, and put it all 
into her mouth—only to remove it at once 
and smack and wink much harder. After a 
second she repeated her experiment, arid 
again hastily removed the peppermint. 

Once more she put the dainty in her mouth, 
but once more took it out. Then, with 
watery eyes, she laid the candy carefully on 
the ledge of her cage, turned her back, walked 
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over to the opposite side, seized the rails with 
both hands, and gazed out as if she had never 
seen a peppermint. 

Meanwhile the baby, who had been en- 
gaged with visitors in a corner, had returned 
to the front. Seeing the peppermint, he 
picked it up and tasted it; but his mother’s 
three experiments had left only a nibble for 
him. That disposed of, he, too, walked to 
the opposite side, seized the rails, and stood 
gazing out with the same air of utter absorp- 
tion as his mother’s. 

As soon as the latter had cooled down she 
came back again, and looked for the pepper- 
mint. Not seeing it, she swept with one 
paw all along the ledge where she had left 
it, but in vain. Suddenly she ran to the 
baby, and, twisting his head to face herself, 
put one hand on each of his jaws, pulled his 
outh wide open, stuck her head in, and gave 
ig sniff. Then she turned him over and 
anked him soundly.—Selected. 


Why Tumblers are so Called. 


How many times a day do we use words 
without stopping to think what they mean! 
Every day at luncheon and at dinner we drink 
out of a tumbler. But I, for one, never 
thought why the large glass that holds our 
milk or water was so called, until once upon 
a time I happened to have luncheon at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, where the curiosity 
of all the strangers present was excited by 
a set of the most attractive little round bowls 
of ancient silver, about the size of a large 
orange. These, we were told, were ‘‘tum- 
blers” ; and we were speedily shown how they 
came by their name. , 

When one of these little bowls was empty, 
it was placed upon the table, mouth down- 
ward. Instantly, so perfect was its balance, 
it flew back into its proper position, as if 
asking to be filled again. No matter how 
it was treated,—trundled along the floor, 
balanced carefully on its side,—up it rolled 
again, and settled itself, with a few gentle 
shakings and swayings, into its place.—Se- 
lected. 


A little girl stanchly declared one day, 
apropos of the subject of her history lesson, 
that her adored papa was ‘“‘just as great and 
good a man as George Washington. To 
be sure,” she added, “‘he is not guzte as well 
known, and so he is not so popular.”’ 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Good News. 
From “The Ages.” 


But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

Save with thy children ; thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all,— 

These are thy fetters; seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 

Among thy gallant sons, who guard thee well, 

Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare 

The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 

How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell? 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Private International Law. 


When Gen. Lafayette was in Boston in 
1825, he was invited to a great dinner. He 
spoke in his own charming English in an- 
swer to a toast, and closed by proposing 
another toast. It was something to this 
effect: ‘“The United States of America, hi 
a century old. At the end of another ha 
century we will toast the Freedom of 
Europe.” 

1875 came and went, and the “Free- 
dom of Europe” was still simply a plan, 
what might be called the hope of Henry 
IV. Henry IV. had been killed by a Jesuit 
fanatic when his plans for a United States 
of Europe seemed well forward. 

Seven-and-twenty years more-have passed, 
and the advance of Europe toward union 
has been much more hopeful. It hasbeen 
much more on the lines which Sam Adams 
would have favored for America in 1787 
than on the lines of political consolidation 
such as were in the mind of Lafayette when 
he spoke, On very important lines the 
advance toward.the brotherhood of man 
has been important and sure, in quiet ways, 
as quiet as the fall of rain upon mown grass 
or as the spark of fire in a box of tinder, 
and none less sure. 

A little pamphlet of a few pages by Judge 
Baldwin, just now published, of Yale Uni- 
versity, tracesa few of the steps of advance 
in private international law which will 
surprise most readers in the United States. 
They will learn that in some regards the 
states of Europe are more successfully al- 
lied for the common purposes of life than 
the forty-five States of America. 

For it is not generally known that three 
conferences have been held of the official 
representatives of the principal European 
states, to consider the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a European code of private inter- 
national law. The first of these was held 
in 1893, the second in 1894, and the third 
in June, 1900. Observe that the last of 
these was held a year after the great Inter- 
national Conference of 1899, from which 
came the Permanent ‘Tribunal. A  mu- 
tual judicial union had been proposed by 
the government of Netherlands as early as 
1872, but the different powers had looked 
coldly upon it. In 1888, however, a Con- 
gress of Private International Law had 
been held on our side of the ocean at Mon- 
tevideo in South America, in which Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and Peru took 


part. 
an extensive code, 
criminal, and commercial international law, 
literary property, judicial procedure, trade- 
marks, and the exercise of liberal profes- 
sions. 


/ 
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of Massachusetts acts on another, But 
really the supposition that we are so grand, 
and that we know everything that is worth 
knowing, trembles a little, seems a little 
arrogant, when we learn that countries 
which have made some steps in the history 
of civilization have found it possible to 
make a uniform system of covering some 
of the most difficult questions of interna- 
tional law. Our present system, if it may 
be called such, is to say practically that we 
will not attempt for ourselves what the 
United States of Europe have begun upon. 
Perhaps it would be better if we made some 
study of the successes or the failures of other 
nations. Epwarp E. Hate. 


This Congress had agreed on quite 
comprehending civil, 


Treaties and conventions have since 
been concluded to enforce the provisions 
of this common policy among a number of 
the countries named. 

The Conference of 1900 was the third of 
these international conferences of the con- 
tinent of Europe on what it is convenient 
to call Private International Law and Com- 
parative Legislation. A protocol was finally 
agreed to for the reports of special com- 
missions on the celebrations of marriage, 
divorce, separation, the guardianship of 
minors, and successions. Each power cast 
one vote in the Congress. In closing the 
on of that conference, the president 
ressed the hope that every power would | ,. 
what four had already done, and estab- 
lish perganent state commissions on pri- 
vate international law, with authority not 
only to report to their governments, but, 
first, to correspond freely with each other. 

Last year the Netherlands announced 
that the conventions on marriage and di- 
vorce and guardianship had been adopted 
by twelve of the powers. There was reason 
to hope that Sweden and Norway would 
agree. Russia had ratified one, that con- 
cerning guardianship. 

It is to be hoped that another conference 
will be called -together before this year is 
over, But what has been already estab- 
lished is uniform law for most of Europe 
on the subjects named. In some instances 
the national legislature of the country has 
had to act on the confirmation. The agree- 
ments run for five years, Any power can 
then withdraw its adhesion. 

To speak simply of the subject of mar- 
riage, Europe is far in advance of the United 
States. “A judgment of divorce may 
be valid and effective in one of our States 
which would be treated as absolutely void 
in another.” And, again, ‘‘there is no 
uniformity as to conditions under which 
a court may assume jurisdiction of such a 
proceeding. Now, however, in twelve states 
of Europe there is one definite general 
rule with regard to such jurisdiction.” 

I make these extracts from Judge Bald- 
win’s paper which is now reprinted from 
the Yale Review. Judge Baldwin is a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, one of the few persons'in America 
who have thoroughly studied international 
law. To tell the whole truth, our people 
has been disposed to adopt the “wall 
of fire” theory in its actual indifference 
toward the legislations of other nations on 
such subjects. The simple fact that the 
countries of Europe have been able to hold 
such conferences is itself a gratifying illus- 
tration of the advance of the age. 

We are very grand: we think we know 
more than anybody else does. We choose 
to let the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
act on one system, while the Supreme Court 


Substitutes for the Saloon.* 


We used to hear a great deal from the 
moderate drinking temperance party” 
about the advisability of getting all the hard 
drinking races to use beer and light wine 
freely as a cure for intemperance. Sub- 
stitutes for the American saloon most fav- 
ored in such appeals were ‘‘beer-gardens” 
and ‘“‘wine cafés.’ We. do not hear now 
so much of this advice to substitute lighter 
for heavier intoxicants as a remedy for 
alcoholism. Perhaps such statements as 
those presented at the Berlin Anti-Alcohol 
Congress of recent date have made people a 
little shy of trying to make our people beer 
or wine drinkers in the interest of temper- 
ance. Dr. Delbruck, the president of that con- 
gress, declared that ‘‘beer drinkingasa means 
of combatting alcoholism had been proved 
ineffectual.” Of 149 patients treated in a 
North German private asylum for drunkards, 
41 had been alcoholized by drinking spirits, 
30 by wine drinking, and 78 (or more than 
half) by excessive use of beer. We also 
learn from the recent discussion of alcohol- 
ism in France that wine drinking in that coun- 
try has not succeeded in making temperance 
the habit of the people. Says a writer in 
the New York Evening Post: “Foreigners 
admire a people who can carry off its liquor 
with such decorum, but too often there is 
regularity only in excess. The drunkard 
is a nuisance, an intermittent lunatic, and 
we do not see him often in France; but the 
French alcoholique is an  anti-hygienic 
phenomenon, breeding tuberculosis, epilepsy, 
criminal tendency, and general insanity in 
himself and his descendants.” 

The civilized nations of the world were 
never so in earnest as now in investigating 
alcoholism and the causes that lead to it. 
Statistics are being collected, like those which 
the Belgium Presse Medicale presents, to show 
how great are the sums spent for liquors, 
and how serious the demoralization caused 
by the traffic. Belgium has one drinking 
house to every 36 inhabitants; France, one 
café to every 75 inhabitants: Prussia, one to 
every 190; Austria, one to every 200; Russia, 
one to every 991; and in Norway there is 

* Article XI. in the series on ‘‘ The Saloon, and what 


to do with it,” to be pablihes under the auspices Pie 
Uni ta Temperance 
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only one drinking place to every 50,000 and 
more of the inhabitants, but these supply 
large quantities of liquors for home con- 
sumption, The nations like Belgium and 
France, however, are being aroused to intense 
earnestness of feeling and to many attempts 
at reform by the terrible condition of their 
people in this respect. So far has the director 
of public charities of Paris, M. Mesureur, 
gone in this direction that he has caused 
to be printed in large type ‘‘Plain Truths 
about Alcoholism” on placards which he 
has had pasted up all over the city. It is 
now several years since the minister of 
public education, M. Rambaud, introduced 
“anti-alcoholic” teaching in the primary 
schools of France. These things have called 
a halt to the “‘moderate” party in their ad- 
vocacy of substitutes for the saloon which 
should make wine and beer drinking more 
attractive than now in this country and in 
England. 

The modern substitutes for the saloon 
most favored by all parties are coffee-houses, 


- tea-rooms, entertainment places with “‘soft 


drinks” handy and cheap, and, above all, 
the chance for every man and woman and 
child in the crowded cities to procure pure 
and cool water with ease. The temperance 
people who have placed drinking fountains 
at convenient corners of the streets have 
done much to lessen the patronage of the 
saloons. ‘The carts with ice-water at a penny 
a pitcher, travelling through the tenement 
districts, make strongly for temperance and 
health in the slums. The drug-stores and 
candy-shops, with their soda fountains and 
varied innocent and non-stimulating drinks, 
are an increasing and most useful rival of 
the places where ‘‘fire-water” is sold. The 
lunch carts, with their appetizing odor of 
coffee and the chance they give to buy cheap 
food at any hour of day and night without 
visiting the saloon, are powerful temperance 
aids. The multitude of parish houses and 
club-rooms, in which only temperance bev- 
erages are sold or supplied, offer more and 
more ‘‘the chance to have a good time”’ 
without intoxicants. The need is great for 
still further increase of such opportunities. 
In Russia there is a strong movement to 
supply in every town a “temperance com- 
mittee” who shall see that the poorer classes 
of people have some means of enjoying life 
beside drinking vodka. These committees 
work with such freedom that their efforts are 
varied in the different centres. ‘‘Some 
devote all their energies and money to pro- 
viding innocent and healthful recreation, 
others to providing instruction relating to 
the evils of excessive use of alcohol, others 
to providing wholesome food, and others to 
making the civic and home conditions more 
sanitary.” 

In Sweden a very important movement has 
been started to combat the liquor evil by 
the free, cheap, and convenient supply of 
hot milk. Miss Utrech of Stockholm, backed 
by Prof. Curt Wallis, has introduced an au- 
tomatic contrivance by which, for a small 
coin dropped in the slot, one may secure a 
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mug of hot milk from the machine. 18,000 
of these mugs of milk were thus distributed 
last winter, and there is to be a large increase 
of the machines for the next year. Those 
who know how ‘“‘black coffee” carries in its 
use some evils of its own, will feel that to 
supply night-workers, and those who go to 
and from their toil early in the morning, 
with a drink that not only ‘‘cheers” but 
nourishes as hot milk does, and at the same 
time leaves no possible taint of craving for 
stimulant behind, is a benefaction indeed. 

Common sense and humanity alike declare 
that we must put the right substitute for 
the saloon at as many places and in as at- 
tractive a fashion as the rum-shop is now in 
evidence, or we cannot make the mass of 
people temperate. 

Laws may prevent people from 
bad as they would otherwise be, but 
do not save. We cannot make pe 
stain from the bad and . dangerous 
simply by begging them to do sdg We must 
put the good thing before them, and win their 
acceptance of it. The right substitute for 
the saloon is the great temperance weapon 
of our day, in so far as the poorer and weaker 
people are concerned.* 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


James Martineau. 


Martineau’s whole life and activity were 
a witness to liberty in this sense,—the lib- 
erty of the spirit, coerced by no external 
authority, but learning ever more clearly 
to perceive, and ever more scrupulously 
to obey, the law within. In his own life 
and thought he moves steadily onward, 
from the narrow Unitarian position of 1839 
to the rich and ordered freedom of his later 
books. He lets the world and experience 
play upon his thought: he keeps back noth- 


* One of the most valuable books on this subject is 
‘“* Public-house Reform,”? by A. W. Cumming, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ing from the truth. So that at the age of 
sixty-five it is ‘‘a relief and surprise” to 
him that he finds in himself ‘no tendency 
creeping over me to shut up my mind from 
new lights of thought, or my will from new 
methods of action.” His latest book, ‘““The 
Seat of Authority in Religion,’ shows the 
man of eighty, who has spent his fruitful 
middle life on philosophy, going back in 
the evening of life to put himself to school 
once more, in matters of Biblical literature 
and criticism, writing with the freshness of 
a youth on points debated by the most 
recent scholarship, finding indeed in the less 
familiar study a stimulus that even at so 
great an age can give a new vigor to thought 
and a new boldness to style. 

And while in his own spiritual life he is 
he prisoner of conscience only, he will have 
0 compromise in action. As a young 
an, ministering to a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Dublin, he will give up the State 
payment then made to the Irish Presby- 
terian, because he thought it a monstrous 
thing that a nation passionately Catholic 
should have to pay for Presbyterianism, 
while her own priests lived on the voluntary 
pence of Irishmen, and her cathedrals were 
handed over to Protestants. And later, 
as a member of the Unitarian body, he 
fought for freedom from first to last. No 
Unitarian society should be tied to any 
distinctive formula, not even to the Uni- 
tarian name. “Christian liberty, love, and 
piety,’’—these, he said, “are our perpetual 
possession. Our Unitarianism is an acci- 
dent of a few or many generations, which 
has arisen and may vanish without loss of 
our identity. We were born bondsmen: 
we will leave our successors free!” On the 
mountain-side at Mentone lies the grave of 
John Richard Green, marked by words he 
himself chose before he died, ‘“‘Say of me, 
‘He died learning.’” For Martineau also 
there could be no truer epitaph—WMrs. 
Humphry Ward, in the Critic. 


ELASTIC EASE. 


How about that backache in the morning? 
Queer way, isn’t it? to go to bed rested and 
get up tired! 
up” on awaking after a night’s sleep, it isa 
sure sign that he needs a new Mattress or a 
new Spring on his bed. 

We have a department of our business de- 
voted entirely to Sanitary Bedding. We have 
workrooms connected with it, and they have 
no equal in the United States. 
to show visitors through them at any time. 


When a man has to “limber 


Itisa pleasure 


We handle no hair mattresses that are not made by our own workmen, in our 


own sanitary workrooms, from our own materials. 


This is why we can guarantee 


every transaction in our Bedding department. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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An Ancient Rival of Leo XIII. 


Since the illness and death of the late pope, 
and indeed for some years before, there has 
been much deserved praise of his striking 
poem in Latin on old age, and in view of 
death. Some two hundred and fifty years 
ago, in the woods and meadows of Concord, 
the founder of that town (since made illtis- 
trious by the poetry and prose of his descend- 
ant, Emerson), Rev. Peter Bulkeley, an exile 
for conscience’ sake from his native Bedford- 
shire, where John Bunyan was then preaching 
to the poor people and getting ready for that 
long imprisonment in Bedford jail which pro- 
duced his immortal allegory, ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” composed his Latin poem on the 
same subject, which deservesto be better 
known. Here it is:— 


Oxip AGE In NEw ENGLAND (1656). 


Pigra senectutis jam venit inutilis aetas; 
Nil aliud nunc sum quam fere pondus iners. 
Da tamen, Alme Deus, dum vivam, vivere 
laudi 
Aeterni sancti Nominis usque Tui! 
Ne vivam (moriar potius!) nil utile agendo; 
Finiat opto magis Mors properata dies! 
Vel doceam in sancto coetu Tua verba salutis, 
Caelestive canam cantica sacra choro! 
Seu vivam moriarve, Tuus sim, Christe! quod 
uni 
Debita vita mea est, debita morsque Tibi. 


These five distichs of the elegiac order may 
best be rendered into English in the sonnet 
form, which Bulkeley’s coreligionist, John 
Milton, was then rescuing from the service 
of ‘‘vain amatory poets,” as he styled them, 
to the praise of virtue in women and famous 
men :— 

Sluggish with weight of days, old age is here, 
For nothing good; what else than idle bulk 
Is Bulkeley now? Yet grant this time- 

worn hulk, 

Eternal God! may to thy glory veer, 

And fetch the happy haven though Death be 

near; 

May her gray pilot ne’er inactive sulk, 
But trim his shortening courses in good cheer, 
And sooner die than lag one useless year! 


Then shall my voice amid thy courts ascend, 
Preaching salvation by thy blessed word, 
Or chanting in thy heavenly choir be heard, 

Living or dying, Jesus! who didst lend 

Life in thy death, and me from death defend, 
Accept me ransomed, by thy grace pre- 

ferred! 


Before this aged sailor of Christ had dropped 
anchor in his Fair Havens, like Saint Paul 
(1659), the English Quakers, under the lead 
of George Fox, had come to disquiet the still 
waters of Massachusetts, Pascataway, and 
Narragansett, and to receive from Peter 
Bulkeley and his brethren in the Lord the 
persecutions which they had themselves en- 
dured from the lords bishops in England. 
A century later these unseemly -troubles had 
ceased, and John Woolman of New Jersey, 
going on his pilgrimage of grace in New Eng- 
land, and meditating on what he saw and 
felt, was uttering his prose oracles, no less 
fervent than those of the Oxford graduate 
whose hexameters we have paraphrased 
above.—Springfield Republican, 
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One Prayer. 


Let me work and be glad, 
O Lord, and I ask no more; 

With will to turn where the stinbeains burn 
At the sill of my workshop door. 


Aforetime I prayed my prayer 
For the glory and gain of earth, 

But now grown wise and with opened eyes 
I have seen what the prayer was worth. 


Give me my Work to do, 
And peace of the task weil done ; 
Youth of the spring and its blossoming, 
And the light of the mioon and sun, 


Pleasure of little things 
That never may pall or end, 

And fast in my hold no lesser gold 
Than the honest hand of a friend. 


Let me forget in time 

olly of dreams that I had ; 

ive me ty share of a world most fair,— 
et me work and be glad. 


—Theodosta Garrison, in Tidependent. 


Dr. Eliot at Amsterdam. 


In the welcome to foreign delegates at the 
Amsterdam Conference the first place was 
given, Mr. Hugenholtz said, to America, to 
their friends who came from Boston, the 
cradle of the International Council. This wel- 
come was acknowledged by Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., who, according to the London Inquirer, 
said that with great pleasure he brought to 
them the affectionate salutations of their Am- 
erican fellow-workers. The debt of America 
to Holland was already far greater than they 
could ever pay, and now they were drawn 
together by new bonds of affection and good 
will. ‘The founders of the American common- 
wealth, men like Brewster and Miles Standish, 
were trained in that country. First among 
the nations, Dutch cannon saluted the flag 
of the new republic, and Amsterdam bankers 
furnished the first loan to the new govern- 
ment. It was an American Unitarian, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who said, ‘In love of liberty 
and brave defence of liberty Holland has 
been our great example.’ And it was an- 
other American Unitarian, J. L. Motley, who, 
in his History, had been the first to make them 
adequately feel the debt they owed to the 
Netherlands, the home of a free press, free 
schools, and, not least, a free church. Toler- 
ation in religion never had a better definition 
than that of William the Silent, ‘I charge 
you that you shall not interfere with any 
man’s conscience so long as he does no injury 
to another.” And John of Nassau, brother 
of the great William, gave expression to their 
ideal when he said, “Churches and schools, 
books, libraries, and printing-presses are of 
more value to the State than all the armies, 
arsenals, and alliances you can imagine.” 
The motto of the country, ‘“Eendracht maaht 
macht,” they might well take for a watch- 
word. As on the sand dunes the ditchgrass 
was planted, and with its knotted roots bound 
the loose particles together, let them plant 
seeds of unity, brotherhood, sympathy, co- 
operation, to bind together their free churches 
of independent organization and different 
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nationality, and make them strong to stand 
together in defence of pure religion and per- 
fect liberty. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


[This depaftment is in charge of Miss Frances B, 
Kzgng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, houts g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


A word in behalf of the Hoiisehold Table. 
Reniembering the useful articles, purchased 
as well as thosé contribtited, we hope all otir 
good friends who have so kindly donated 
articles for this table in the past will do so 
again,—dish towels, dish cloths, laundry 
bags, shoe bags, clothespin bags, darnihg 
bags, dusters, duster caps, aprons, sleeves, 
mats, holders, wood ware, tin ware, glass 
ware. If yott only are aware that we are 
working for sticcess: consequently, every ar- 
ticle given will help, not only to swell the 
returns, but’ to strengthen the catise for 
which the Festival of Nations is being held, 
and for which the Young People’s Religious 
Unions are so heartily working throughout 
the country. 

All contributions may be sent to Miss 
Edith L. Jones, Chairman, Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER II. 


JosEPH TUCKERMAN, A PIONEER IN MODERN 
PHILANTHROPIC WoRK. LUKE iv. 18, 19. 


Tuckerman was born in Boston in 1778. 
He died in Havana, Cuba, in 1840. ‘The 
simple statement of the biographical points 
in his life does not in any way indicate the 
influence that his life has had. Like many 
others, he went to Harvard, and he graduated 
there when twenty years old. Three years 
later (1801) he was settled as minister of a 
Unitarian church in Chelsea, Mass. He re- 
mained twenty-five years there. Then he 
went into Boston, and began the remarkable 
work that has made him famous. He worked 
among the poor, endeavoring to show the 
poor how they could help themselves. He 
aimed not so much at the immediate relief 
of the external circumstances of the poor, 
but at making them more capable of taking 
care of themselves. In eighteen months he 
had 250 families in his care, and among these 
he worked assiduously. He met not only 
their material needs, but their spiritual as 
well. He lived only twelve years after be- 
ginning this work: half of this time his health 
was broken. But in the six years of his work 
he established by his methods and his writ- 
ings the principles of modern philanthropy. 
Some few principles stand out: (1) the aim 
at helping people to help themselves; (2) 
preserving the family unbroken; (3) friendly 
visitation by those who would help the poor; 
(4) the saving of children, that they do 
not grow into pauperism. Tuckerman says, 
“Aim at the greatest ultimate good”; and 
“make alms-giving minister to virtue.” 

In the meeting discuss such questions as 
these :— snc 

Why is it better to give a man work to dg | 
than to give him alms without work? 


7 
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Is poverty more a matter of the kind of 
man than of outer circumstances? 

Distinguish between poverty and pauper. 
ism. 

What, in your own opinion, is the wisest 
way to deal with the ordinary beggars you 
see? 

What is the real value of the expression, 
“Not alms, but a friend” ? 

For details of Dr. Tuckerman’s life see any 
good biography; for his work see any history 
or outline of philanthropy. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Last Appeal. 


One week more, and the accounts of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society for the 
current year must be closed. There are 
many Sunday-schools that have not sent 
If they do 
not accomplish this by October 8, it means 
a detriment to the important work which 
is in hand. Such a deficiency further 
tends to lessen the courage and cheer of 
those who are performing the work. 

Let me entreat those who have delayed, 
and yet are intending to respond, to do the 
best they can. We do not wish any Sunday- 
school to refrain from sending because, 
under the circumstances, the amount may 
not be what the donors could wish. 

A creditable and substantial record of 
contributions to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society would signify several things: 
First, that the Unitarian Sunday-school 
workers believe in the organization which 
represents them in the field; second, such 
a token of confidence inspires fresh zeal 
on the part of those who are shaping and 
fulfilling the views of our liberal body with 
regard to religious and moral education; 
third, such material help assists in the car- 
trying out of valuable plans which wait 
simply for the sinews of execution; fourth, 
such a list of donors would also show to the 
public at large that the Unitarian denomi- 
nation proves its faith by its works. It 
has always advocated education as a rem- 
edy for many ills. The best evidence of 
earnestness is the support of our Sunday 
School Society, which represents religious 
education. Fifth, this would also make 
evident that the Unitarian churches ex- 
pect a future and are preparing for it. If 
we neglect to train the young people in 
our faith, there will soon be no faith to 
embody in churches. 

Let me believe, then, that, when the re- 
port of the directors is made at Lowell, 
October 22, the cheering statement will 
be made that in this year, 1903, the largest 
list of annual contributions has been re- 
corded. No message could be more encour- 
aging than this; for it would reveal loyalty, 
vat sy we and strength. 

Epwarp A, Horton, 


The Christian Register 
Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will resume 
its meetings on Monday, October 5, when it 
will be entertained by Rev. C. A. Allen 
at the Unitarian church of Waverley. Lunch- 
eon at 1 P.M. Subject, ‘““How Christians can 


Unite.’ Fitchburg train leaves Boston 
12.24. Subway electrics, via Harvard 
Square, to Waverley. Edgar §S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Carl G. Horst of West Upton on Tues- 
day, October 6, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. A. L. 


Weatherly will read a paper on “The Vol- 
untary Co-operative Movement.” 
afternoon there will be a report of 
ing of the National Conference. 
cars run to West Upton from Mil 
from Worcester by way of North 


Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


The Federation of Young People in North 
Middlesex County held its eighth session in 
the church in Littleton, Mass., Saturday, 
September 19. A perfect fall day, large at- 
tendance, and the keen interest of a cheerful 
congregation made the meeting one long to 
beremembered. The morning session opened 
with a word of welcome by Hon. Frank A. 
Patch of Littleton, president of the North 
Middlesex Conference. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read by the secretary, Miss 
Florence K. Gates of Ashby. Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord told in a suggestive 
and interesting way of Emerson’s home life. 
Miss Loring of Newton and Miss Jones of 
Boston, both directors of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, presented the cause 
of the Fair to be held by the National Union 
in October at Copley Hall, Boston. An ad- 
dress on “Suggestions for Sunday Evening 
Meetings” was given by the president of the 
Federation, and there followed an animated 
discussion. The devotional service, con- 
ducted by Mr. Chester M. Hartwell, president 
of the Littleton Guild, closed the morning 
session; and the young people adjourned to 
the new hall in the basement of the church, 
where one hundred and fifty covers were set 
for luncheon. At two o’clock the congrega- 
tion reassembled, and reports were given 
from the eight societies. The Ayer Union 
has been organized since our January meet- 
ing, and it was welcomed into our Federation. 
The missionary collection of the afternoon 
amounted to $11.90. The president reported 
that the sum of $50, which the Federation 
had voted at the last meeting to raise for 
“missionary and other expenses,” had been 
exceeded by nearly $20, the sum now stand- 
ing at $69.58, and one more society to be 
heard from. It was voted to send $50 to 
the society in Pueblo, Col., to help in the 
purchase of the new church property. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave an inspiring 
address, Miss Edith Proctor of the Marl- 
boro Union told of the Cheerful Letter work 
which the Marlboro young people are doing; " ticulars 
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and, in the discussion which followed, it de- 
veloped that other unions are doing Cheerful 
Letter work with success. Miss Nettie P. 
Roe of Ayer read an admirable paper upon 
“Unitarian Belief.’ The day was one of 
good things, spiritualand social. Sixteen Uni- 
tarian churches were represented. LEighty- 
seven delegates from out of town re- 
ported. It was a meeting for the young 
people and by the young people, and every 
sign pointed encouragingly to larger things 
for the future. The winter meeting will be 
held in January with the Tyngsboro Guild. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. Clayton R. 
Bowen: After a period of five months without 
a pastor, during which time the Young Peo- 
le’s Religious Union maintained morning ser- 
ices, this old society began active work again 
uly. Renewed interest and activity are 
nifest in all the departments of church 
e. Services have been held throughout 
the summer, the pastor preaching every 
Sunday but one, when Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man of Lancaster, Penn., occupied the pul- 


Business Notices. 


” Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Reader.—Young woman wishes engagements with in- 
valids or elderly persons. Terms reasonable. Address 
Miss B. P., Christian Register Office, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


Lansing, Mich.—We think our system of Star giving 
has been very successful in keeping up the attendance and 
interest.—BzLt Watpo. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


The Armenian Rug and Carpet Renovating Works, 15 
Temple Place, invite attention to their superior facilities 
for cleansing, repairing, and thoroughly disinfecting 
rugs; also storing and caring for them. Prices low for 
first-class work. 


Marriages. 


In Melrose, 22d ult., by Rev. T. J. Horner, Mr. Henry 
M. Pinkham and Mrs. 


lizabeth B. Osgood. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. eda 
Personal attention given te every det o— 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment, 
Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER FOR 1842, 
Wanted a copy of the Christian Register for April 16, 
1842, Any person having a copy < willing to dispose of 
it will please communicate with A. W. P., office of pane 
tian Register, stating price. 


The Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY is prepared to 
lecture at Women’s Alliances or Young People’s 
Religious Unions or to give readings in the 
Scottish dialect from one to two hours’ dura- 
tion to societies connected with our churches 
and schools. The readings comprise selections 
from J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, and J. J. Bell 
(“Wee Macgreegor”). Address Rev. ALBERT 
LAzENBY, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
HEALTH age anined, napeiness yy in the Virgin- 
an climate, as shown by many des yoo 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmend, Town 


i High- 
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inducements he offers te readers of this paper. 
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pit. A very successful and delightful fair 
was held in July, netting $300. On Septem- 
ber 13 seven children were christened, and 
on September 20 ten persons became mem- 
bers of the church. With a zealous working 
congregation, an admirably conducted Sun- 
day-school, and a very effective Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, this church looks for- 
ward to renewed life and increased useful- 
ness. 


OaKLAND, CaL.—After nearly four years 
of faithful service Rev. B. Fay Mills has re- 
signed the pulpit of this church, and will re- 
turn East to carry out plans of his own in 
connection with an extended ministry. 
During Mr. Mills’s pastorate he has added 
new elements to the church, aroused enthusi- 
asm among young and old, paid off a debt 
of $20,000 which encumbered it, and, to- 
gether with Mrs. Mills, takes with him to 
new field of labor the best wishes of the c 
gregation. At a meeting held Septem 
16 his resignation was accepted, and ac 
mittee was appointed to convey to Mr. an 
Mrs. Mills the kindly sentiments of the so- 
ciety and their acknowledgments for the 


good work he has done among them. 


Omaua, NEB.—Rev. Newton Mann: ‘The 
church has suffered severely this year by 
removals from the city, as many as ten fam- 
ilies having gone, including some of the very 
best workers we ever had. ‘The loss, how- 
ever, seems rather-to have incited those re- 
maining to more vigorous effort, as is shown 
by the surprise that met the minister’s eyes 
on returning from his vacation the last days 
of September. The church building had 
been entirely renovated, made as good as 
new, outside and inside, at an expense of 
about $800. Best ofall, no debt wasincurred 
in doing it. We begin the church year the 
more hopefully for being bright and clean. 


West Upton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst: 
Sunday, September 13, in presence of a 
congregation that completely filled the 
church, the pastor dedicated the Rev. George 
Sumner Ball memorial window, saying: 
“As minister of the First Unitarian Society 
in Upton, I hereby solemnly dedicate and 
devote this beautiful window to the glory 
of God and the service of those who shall 
worship in this place. May it ever be to 
us, and to those who shall come after us, 
a sacred memorial to the beloved minister 
whose name is inclosed upon it, and who 
for more than twoscore years served this 
church with rare fidelity as preacher and 
pastor.’ The subject of the window is 
“Paul preaching on Mars’ Hill.’ The 
invocation, printed on the programme, 
was by Mr. Ball, originally offered by him 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, Feb. 12, 1892. Judge Henry E. 
Ruggles of Franklin, Mass., one of our 
former Sunday-school boys, and Rev. E. W. 
Whitney of the Universalist church in Mil- 
ford, both paid a loving tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Ball. 


Personal. 


On Saturday, October 3, the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, celebrates the seventy- 
fifth birthday of its beloved minister, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames. 


The Christian Register 


Taste in Literature. 


An attendant at one of the largest free 
libraries in London is quoted in the Alh- 
ance News as expressing his surprise at the 
large number of books generally called 
“English Classics” which every library keeps, 
but nobody ever thinks. of reading. He 
declares that Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene” 
has never been asked for during the five 
years the library has been open, and Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Regained” only once, by 
a university student who needed it in prepa- 
ration for an examination. Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations’ went out only twice, 
on both occasions to socialist debaters in 
a neighboring park. Speakers at the Li- 
brary Association Conference at Leeds 
d the general taste for scrappy lit- 
d the small demand for the books 
worth. Usually, suitable rooms 
able in the library buildings, in 
ducational work might be done, 

the t treasure of English literature 
opened, east in part, to some who have 
not yet found their way to it. 


The Amsterdam Conference. 


In the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant 
Dr. H. L. Oort of Utrecht has written of 
the thorough success of the congress, far 
exceeding their highest expectations, and 
of how greatly it had strengthened their 
faith in the power and significance of lib- 
eral religious life. The article, as trans- 
lated in the London Jnquirer, concludes:— 

“We might also record how greatly we 
were struck by the fact that amid such dif- 
ferences of view as between a Wicksteed 
and a Bruinning, an Eliot and a Carnegie- 
ter, between Pfleiderer and Andresen of 
Blankenese, there was yet such a feeling 
of unity. What differences in Christology, 
in critical and historical points of view! 
What differences also, due chiefly to the 
personality of the speaker and the nation 
to which he belonged, in the measure of 
faithin the triumph of the cause of freedom! 
Here an almost childlike idealism, and there 
lamentation over oppression and misunder- 
standing; here one who spoke as though 
the cause were already won, and there as 
though it must always be rowing against 
the stream, in face of opposition and indiffer- 
ence. Once more the various faces pass 
before us, and we hear again the words 
in many languages, interpreting the one 
language that we all know and which we 
came together to hear. Yes, they were 
good days, and they shall bring forth better!” 


Nature Thoughts. 


Leaving the shore, I walk among the trees. 
A cloud passes, and the sweet short rain 
comes, mingled with sunbeams and flower- 
scented air. The finches sing among the 
fresh green leaves of the beeches. Beauti- 
ful it is, in summer days, to see the wheat 
wave, and the long grass foam-fiecked of 
flower yield and return to the wind. My 
soul of itself always desires: these are to it 
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as fresh food. I have found in the hills an- 
other valley grooved in prehistoric times, 
where, climbing to the top of the hollow, 
I can see the sea. Down in the hollow I 
look up: the sky stretches over, the sun 
burns as it seems but just above the hill, 
and the wind sweeps onward. Asthe sky 
extends beyond the valley, so I know that 
there are ideas beyond the valley of my 


skillfully 
prepared, 
pure and 
delicious 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THESAME EXCELLENCES 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O, 
McCormick, P. T.’ M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; FE. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 


OURRUCS 


Properly and Jeorcngh’y seca. repaired, 
and straightened at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Tel. Oxford s211-2. Established 1895. 


IS TEMPLE PLACE. 


~~. 
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thought. I know that there is something 
infinitely higher than deity. The great sun 
burning in the sky, the sea, the firm earth, 
all the stars of night, are feeble, all, all the 
cosmos is feeble: it is not strong enough to 
utter my prayer-desire. My soul cannot 
reach to its full desire of prayer. I need no 
earth or sea or sun to think my thought. 
If my thought-part—the psyche—were en- 
tirely separated from the body and from the 
earth, I should of myself desire the same. 
In itself my soul desires; my existence, my 
soul-existence, is in itself my prayer, and, 
so long as it exists, so long will it pray that 
I may have the fullest soul-life-—Richard 
Jefferies. 


Tame Squirrels at Harvard. 


Probably nothing makes a greater impres- 
sion on the visitor to classic Cambridge than 
the surprising tameness and absolute fear- 
lessness displayed by the squirrels and pigeons 
to be found in the college yard. This impres- 
sion is especially emphasized if the visitor 
happens to come from the West, for in that 
section it is difficult to get even within gun- 
shot of the little rodents, which are there 
treated only as wild game. It is a very 
ordinary thing when a person is passing 
through the yard for one of the squirrels to 
jump upon his shoulder from some neighbor- 
ing tree perhaps, or run up his legs, and, hav- 
ing thus unceremoniously ‘“‘boarded’’ him, 
with the greatest business-like despatch, not 


to say with brusqueness that verges on im-| 


pudence, to go through his pockets in search 
of nuts. And these squirrels are very par- 
ticular about the kind of nutsthey eat. They 
scorn peanuts, and will eat them only when 
hard pressed for food; but once let them 
understand that you have pecans about you, 
and you will have difficulty in escaping them 
until the last nut is gone. The peanuts 
seem to make them thirsty, but their appe- 
tite for pecans never seems to be satisfied.— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Dere and There. 


The pastor of a church in Tonawanda, N.Y., 
has hit upon the idea of issuing trading stamps 
to his congregation in order to secure a large 
and regular attendance. 


Considerably more than half the population 
of the globe lives in Asia. This is one of the 
reasons for the interest which progressive 
es hig are taking in the markets of the 

st. 


Egypt is to have a travelling hospital for 
the benefit of sufferers from ophthalmia who 
are unable to use the hospitals already in ex- 
istence. The experimental dispensary is to 
visit country districts where the disease pre- 
vails. If its work is successful, the number 
of dispensaries will be increased. 


The chewing-gum trust recently distrib- 
uted nine hundred thousand dollars in divi- 
dends. This sum represents ninety million 
sticks of gum at the retail price of a cent a 
stick. How many million other sticks were 
sold to yield that profit is an interesting 
problem which the reader may try to solve 
if he choose. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


5 ‘ _ Pittsburgh, - 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh, 
DA 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
i : Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
‘ Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
mental Philadelphia. 
Ceveland, 
4c Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


ON’T be confused by all this talk 
about White Lead chalking, for 
this is one of its most desirable 
properties. Pure White Lead properly 
applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
when it fails will do so gradually from 
outside wear. 

It will protect whatever it is applied 
to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 
nd does not require to be scraped 
when repainting becomes 


in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Minister* ‘Have you ever cast your bread 
upon the waters?’ Mrs. R. (proudly): 
“Never since my first batch.” 


“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, “does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising mules?” 
“Because,” replies the Paw Paw Corner 
Bazoo, ‘‘that is the only safe place to stand.’ 


Little Dorris (talking to her doll, whose 
arm had come off, showing the sawdust stuf- 
fing): “You dear, good, obedient dolly! I 
knew I had told you to chew your food fine, 
but I did not think you would chew it so 
fine as that.” 


A little girl and boy were playing Sunday- 
school. One was organist, the other chorister. 
They got along all right till the chorister se- 
lected a hymn the organist did not know, 
so she said, “I guess we will have to sing this 
by hand: the organ don’t know it.” 


In describing a commencement, the Huy 
ington (Va.) Herald said: ‘“‘The stage p 
sented a pretty scene. In the first row we 
the graduates, ten young girls dressed -if 
white, each carrying a large bunch of carna- 
tions and one young man.” 


Mamma: ‘‘John, Mrs. Cummern was here 
just now to complain how you are all the 
time fighting her little boy. Don’t you know 
that we must love our enemies?” Johnny: 
“Why, mamma, Dicky Cummern ain’t no 
enemy! He’s my best friend!”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

A very pompous woman attempted to 
leave a car while it was in motion, and the 
little conductor detained her with the usual, 
“Wait until the c-a-a-r sthops, leddy!” 
“Don’t address me as ‘lady,’ sir!’ she said 
haughtily. “I beg your pardon, ma’am; 
but we are all liable to mek mistakes,” was 
the immediate reply.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

At Charlie’s birthday party John conducted 
himself with a propriety that would have 
surprised his mother, while the little host 
behaved shockingly. ‘‘Charles,” said his 
mother at last in despair, “just see how 
prettily Johnnie behaves. What will he 
think of you?” ‘‘Never mind, Mrs. Jones,” 
John said loftily. ‘‘He’s only trying to show 
off. That’s just the way J act when I’m 
home.” 


A capitalist who refused to lend money 
told this story, which is repeated by the New 
York Tribune: Once on a time an Arab said 


to a neighbor, “Lend me your rope.” “IT 
can't,” said the neighbor. “Why can’t 
you?” “Because I want to use it.” ‘What 


do you want to do with it?” persisted the 
borrower. ‘‘I want to tie up five cubic feet 
of water with it.’ ‘How on earth can you 
tie up water with a rope?’ ‘My friend,” 
replied the neighbor, “Allah is great, and he 
permits us to do strange things with a rope 
when we do not wish to lend it.” 


A famous society lady of New York had 
her portrait painted by a French artist. It 
was much idealized, and, when the lady first 
inspected it, she gazed at it for a time without 


speaking. ‘‘Vell, madame, ees it zat you 
not like ze picture?” ‘‘Like it!’ she echoed. 
“It’s magnificent! Who is the lady?’ 


“Madame,”’ said the discomfited artist, bow- 
ing gallantly, “‘eet ees your own lof’ly self.” 
“Is it?” said she. ‘Well, I’m pleased to 
hear it. I shall take it, of course. But how 
it is cheating them, my grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren! What a fraud on pos- 


py 


terity! 
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